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For Information about this Bxcitlng new Investment 


Auckland 

Broadbank Corporation Limited. 

Strand Arcade, Quean St. 

P.O. Box 5049. Phone 773-369. 
Anthony Marquet Limited. . . > 

Perpetual Trustees Building, 

48 Fort SI. P.O. Box 3487. 

Phone 32-779. 

Napier 

G. Modlano (NZ) Limited. ’ 

207 Hastings St. P.O, Box 347.' ./ ■ 

Phone 56-122. ‘ 

Wellington ■ 

Crown Consolidated Limited. .V 
I.B.M. Centre, The Terrace. ... * 

P.O. Box 3148. Phone 723-8|59 ; ?.■; 

Francis, Allison, Symea & Co. 


Will the IBM System 38 mean 
faster repairs on Datsuns? 


a Put i y ou , r ® e,f 1,1 the driver’s seat. You're out for 
hl™!^£ hen he unexpGctGd happens. Your muffler 
h!o S * ?° now you want your Datsun dealer to find 
the replacement part as soon as possible. If he didn’t 

pa n °* n ” and i jt m '9ht have been a bit of 

storkfe BU »- n ° W% thanks . to a remarkable new 
stock information system, it’s no trouble at all. 

Ci . Nissan Datsun have just installed the first IBM 
System 38 m New Zealand. Now all parts information 
is at their fingertips. With the IBM System 38 all 
stock information is current to the minute. The 
instant a part is supplied from stock the System 38 
automatically updates its information. It’ll find that 
new muffler in about two minutes flat. 


MAS WfMS 


lime and froubTe. To Dal^un 
cars can be back on the road fas e u e,r 

demand more. And no one does As n V d 
have found, if you need solutions, you need |BM SU " 


“ a; ^ ^ ^ . 
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National Business Review 

Marketing 


Big sales push to get pork back in tr im 


by Wairen Benyman 

PIG farmers are taking con¬ 
trol of their own destiny with a 
farmer-financed $750,000 
marketing campaign aimed 
directly at the consumer. 

About 75 per cent of pig 
production goes to ham, 
bacon, and sausage-makers. 

The marketing campaign 
announced theotherday aims 
to bypass the smallgoods 
processors by selling leaner 
cuts of fresh pork direct to the 
consumer under the brand 
name “Trim Pork". 

The campaign results from 
two years’ market research by 
Pork Marketing Board mar¬ 
keting officer, Ian Lamb. 

Lamb’s research showed 
total pig production has 
remained static over the past 
decade while pig meat’s share 
of the total market has fallen 
from 13 to 11 per cent and 
continues to decline. 


Referring to Heylen Re¬ 
search Centre findings, Lamb 
sa id consu mers fed p ig meat is 
“too rich, loo fatty, and too 
expensive”. 

Some pig producers blame 
high prices and consumer re¬ 
sistance on the smallgoods 
processors, pointing to the 
$1.90 a kg they receive for a 
baconer, compared with the 
$6.16 retail price for bacon 
(more chan double the Ame¬ 
rican price for bacon). 

With their marketing cam¬ 
paign, pig farmers are making 
a fundamental shift from their 
traditional role of price-taking 
producers to become price¬ 
making marketeers, with 
greater control over their in¬ 
dustry. 

Pork Marketing Board 
member Jim Barclay said the 
marketing exercise had been 
, unanimously approved by his 
board. The funding would 
come from the $i-a-pig levy 


The Pork Marketing Board will press ahead with Its "Trim Pork" 
campaign today despite the mystery virus that struck 28 pigs on the 
Dennis farm In South Canterbury. 

Chief executive David Dobson said that once the first clearance, 
discounting foot and mouth disease, had been given "there was no 
point mucking around". 

"We are confident enough to go ahead," he Bald. In any case the 
disease, like many other animal diseases, would not affect the meal 
providing it was well cooked. 

Pork was taken off the market In Tlmaru fora day or two "but that 
was to stop garbage from the butchers shops going back to the 
piggeries." 


paid by the 2000 or more 
registered pig farmers. 

This levy was formerly used 
for a price stabilisation 
scheme which some industry 
leaders felt benefited only the 
smallgoods processors. 

Barclay said the era of 
cheap pork fed on dairy wastes 
was past. Pig farmers had to 
feed their stock on grain and 
grain prices were rising. 

Lamb’s research showed 
pig farmers had only eight 
profitable quarters between 
1973 and 1979, because of the 


schedule price/grain ratio. 
Feed costs account for 70-80 
per cent of pig production 
costs. 

The Government has made 
itclearpigfarmers will have to 
compete with imports of pork. 
Grain prices in the United 
Sta tes and Canada a re 
cheaper than here. 

Barclay said pig farmers 
were not subsidised from the 
public purse. Bur it could be 
said that pig farmers and 
processors together were 


heavily subsidised by the 
consumer. 

“We don’t receive any sub¬ 
sidies.’’ Barclay said. 

“We could have gone in the 
Government with a begging 
bowl and publicly whined mid 
screamed fur assistance and 
protectionism. Hm we didn't. 
We’re an independent breed, 
we pig farmers, and we 
decided to give it a go to 
market our wny out of our 
difficulties, to improve our 
own efficiency, to find out why 
consumers appeared not to 
particularly want what we 
produced, then to find out 
what they did want and give it 
to them.’’ 

Barclay said Ijnnh had 
proved his ability to sell meat 
with his bacon sales push last 
year, increasing sales by 29 per 
cent in eight weeks. 

The key to the “Trim Pork” 
brand is the one-pig concept 
based on Australian and 
American experience. 

Tliis animal, a 60-72 kg 
baconer selling for $ 1.90 a kg, 
as against $2.30 a kg lor a 
porker, is considered the op¬ 
timum size for both processing 
and the new range o| cuts. 

Lamb's research showed 
consumers tended to view 
value for money in terms of 
servings per dollar rather than 
dollars per kg. In value-lor- 
moncy terms, consumers 
wanted more red meat and less 
waste hone and fat. 

Heavy pork buyers tend to 
be older people. This market 
segment is not as concerned 
with high pork prices, as light 
buyers. 

Light buyers lend in pur¬ 
chase lor special occasions, 
favouring ihc logger cuts. 
More frequent users go lor 
small cuts, such as cliop.%. 

Only 7 per cent of house¬ 
holds consume pork 
regularly each week - and I S 
percent of the population j», 
not eat pork m all. Lamb 
found. 

Ihc ii im was in convert light 
buyers in heavy use. Price, 
while mu a reason lor non- 
purchase, was the major oh- 

SlHClc. 

Tile modem ireiul was 
towards quick nod casy-to- 
cook nun-iaitcning conven¬ 
ience foods. Market research 
showed consumers thought 
pork was difficult tu cook. 


-.mu saimis toposj*; 
pork alongside lamb, chichi 

•nid hecl lor a big slice of 
niii rkci. 

1 lerc the trick li« in ii 
butchery. . 

At Iasi month’s media m 
^nation, LamhhndAnmC 
tmor in butchery Rj^l 
Baker wielding his knives on ■ 
halt a pig. Baker turned 
chery into a gastronomic a 
lorm, wasting notoneponia 

Hie cuts were trimmed d 
nil but a thin ring of fat, 
nl them grilling or frying© , 
lhe skin and fat were 10 be j 
sold separately as crachk 
the hones lor soup, soap fee 
chow mein, and bin irf 
pieces for sausage. 

When Baker was finished, 
only a handful of scraps to 
designated for the gaitop 
can. 

Lamb said the new'TH: 
Pork” might be no dicapu 
than conventional pork mi 
“per kg” basis but that x 
would be seen as better value 
for money, as the ccmsumu 
would not he buying booh 
ami bn for his rubbish tin. 

At any rale, Lamb saii 
“Trim Pork” would be cam- 
pel ilive in price with beef. 

The major push will ini- 
i tally be in Auckland sujxr- 
marker. - nm local buidn* 

Supei markets Lamb ml, 

sell is percent of the coumr') 
meat and ihisshareisgrowio;. 

Siipcnnarkeis, with their 
sell-service, are better geared 
to the sort of aggressive iwf- 
chaiulising die board has in 
mind. And being less (onset- 
v.itivc and more flexible,lit* 
will be more receptive to 
moves towards co-opcrati« 
advvriisiiig and in-sicif 
promotions, lamb said. 

Limb's resellrch showed 
| k r tenl of Inmsewives milt 
I heir iiicnt-huying decision^ 
lhe simp. Tims presenilis 
mill quality control werco- 
scmiii I. 

The Pork Marketing M 
does not mvn or sell ip*® 
pork. Its role is marketing- 
Hut the bunrd docs own« 
registered trade name "1™ 
Pork" and will approventt* 
outlets ii flowed to use ® 
name und the asweatf 
promotional material. 
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Minority shareholders 

NZLS takeover 





by Warren Berryman 

I'ill- 2500 minority share¬ 
holders in New Zealand Land 
Security Lid are being organ¬ 
ised 10 tight a takeover bid for 
their company. 

The bid comes from White 
Haven Holdings Ltd, 3 
$300,000 capital company 
owned one-third each by Ri¬ 
chard Solomon, John Martin, 
and Wellington stockbroker 
Bruce Buxton. 

Solomon and Martin have 
been directors and managers of 
NZLS for years. 

While Haven directors have 
built their shareholding in 
NZLS to 53 per cent over three 
years. They now want the 
remaining shares. 

NZLS, one of the country's 
smaller public companies, 
begun as Mining Investments 
Lid. failed on mining share 
investments and ilicn in the 
property market. Recently i 
has K'cu successful in running 
1 wo private huspitals after 


dumping its property holdings 
at a loss. 

There has been no dividend 
since 1976. 

The capital was halved by 
reducing the value of the 
2,710,000 50c shares to 25c 
during 1979-80. 

Since the move into hospi¬ 
tals, profitability has jumped. 
White Haven is now offering 
25c a share. 

Opponents of White 
Haven’s bid say 25c is too low. 
They say they stood by Lhe 
company during loss years, and 
now ihar NZLS is starting to 
show a profit the managers 
want to buy it for themselves on 
the cheap. 

They also claim dial 
Solomon and Martin have 
I ii lo I in* 1 1 !' i*’iciii financial 
ihe years and 
that marc price 'rave been ar- 
liliciallv depressed during the 


Bolger blamed 

for extra ‘extras 9 


I-LOW-ON effects from the 
settlement of a slaughtermen's 
strike at Southland’s Alliance 
freezing works seem likely to be 
fell around the country. And 
Meal Workers Union officials 
in Lhe meantime are thanking 
1 .Libour M inisicr Jim Bolger for 
the cxiru money they have been 
granted. 

Slaughtermen m the Alliance 
works, not far from Invercar¬ 
gill, struck lute in January for a 
$6-n-dny allowance, similar to 
that paid to slaughtermen at the 
Ocean Beach freezing works. 

Before they went on strike, 
the Alliance sub-branch of the 
Meat Workers Union and the 
company’s management invit¬ 
ed Bolger to Southland because 
the additional payment had 
been a source of discontent for 
months. It has been paid at 
Ocean Beach as a location al¬ 
lowance. 

Alliance slaughtermen ar¬ 
gued that was no longer 
relevant, and that they were 
more efficient 

Bolger is understood to have 
urged the company not to make 
a blanket payment, although 
one based on increased 
productivity would be accep¬ 
table. 

At a special shareholders’ 
meeting, members of the co¬ 
operative Alliance urged their 
board to do likewise. 

Thecompany held out on the. 
$6-a-day issue and the strike 
did not end until February 23, 
making it the longest in die 
history of the company... 


payments could be increased by 
adding ihc percentages of the 
cost of living increase, the 
general wage order and award 
increases. 

In all, ir represented an 18per 
cent increase to the quality 
bonus payments, and slaugh¬ 
termen immediately demanded 
that they be buck-paid to the 
stun of the season. 

In (he past, such percentages 
have nut been added to the 
quality bonus payments, and 
they were -specifically excluded 
in the agreement brought down 
by industrial mediator Walter 
Grills, an agreemcnr designed 
to bring industrial peace to the 
industry. 

But after making some 
checks wh ich tended to bear out 
what unionists were claiming, 
Alliance managementagreedto 
pay up, and back-paid it. 

The Southland Frozen Meat 
Company was then forced to do 
likewise, and the additional 
payments are now expected to 
flow on throughout the 
country. 

They have already been 
strongly condemned by 
Southland Federated Farmers 
which naturally enough, sees 
the extra payments as more 
money for the same amount of 
work, and a cost that the farmer 
will eventually have to bear. 

Bolger has vehemently den¬ 
ied he told the unionists that 
they were entitled to the 
payment. .The officials with 
him at the time bear this out, 
although they agree the issue 


takeover period by misinfor¬ 
mation. 

The takeover bid was an¬ 
nounced un February 12. On 
February 18 The New 
Zealand Herald quoted Martin 
as saying NZL’s half-year 
profits would be "a little more 
than $20,000". Next day, the 
Herald reported profits at 
$32,200 — a 61 per cent in¬ 
crease. 

In 1980 the NZLS share 
register showed Solomon to 
hold only 7575 shares and 
Martin only 6775. Solomon, 
Martin and Buxton in fact were 
in a position lo control ihe 
company al that time. 

The biggest single block of 
shares in NZLS in the 1980 list 
was held by Atlas Majcsik In¬ 
dustries — 72-1,000 shares or 26 
per vein. Atlas Majestie passed 
over the voting rights to ihcse 
shares in Snlomnit ami Marlin 
three years ago. but wiihckl ihe 
•KitKil strip uni il ihe share pi ice 
was paid last year. 

lhe Uiree White Haven 
shareholders also bought the 
470,000 shares owned by 
Samco Sargent late last year. 


But the casual observer could 
not pick up this movement 
from the share register. 

The only remaining blocks 
of shares of any size not held by 
White Haven were held by 
Foresight Nominees Limited 
and NZI. 

Foresight Nominees, a 
company run by stockbrokers 
Morrow and Benjamin, sold its 
111,600shares to White Haven 
last week. Tony Morgan of 
NZI’s trust department, said 
last week he hadn’t vet sold his 
134,450 shares. 

Apart from these tour blocks 
of shares, NZLS’s shares are 
spread among 24y6 minority 
shareholders with an average 
share holding worth only $ 130. 

This makes cnniaci with 
shareholders difficult for bulb 
White Ha veil and iiMippuncniv 

Solomon said the cost ol 
servicing .1 large number >4 
shareholders w.i% expensive. 
N/l.S >.11111.1 U mil in>>re » !- 
tieieiuly .is .1 pnv.ue company, 
he said. 

Leading rhe fighr against the 
takeover is Auckland accoun¬ 
tant Stanley White. White has 


riicuhirised shareholders with 
the aim of setting up a share¬ 
holders’ co-operative to scru¬ 
tinise the managers who, in 
NZLS, also happen to be di¬ 
rectors. 

White Haven’s bid carried a 
directors' recommendation to 
accept the bid backed by a 
report from an independent 
valuer, Tony Frankhani, of 
Lawrence Anderson Buddie. 
Frankhani valued the NZLS 
shares at 18c. 

Frankham’s valuation ap¬ 
pears iu be based on the shares 
as an investment, rather than on 
the asset backing of the shares. 

White look a different ap¬ 
proach, looking at what the 
company owned, rather than 
the dismal dividend yield. 
White went to NZL.S's 1980 
accounts, which showed a 
market value of land and 
buildings at $2,380,000 in the 
notes, compared with a balance 
sheet figure of $ 1 .'■68,227. and 
figured the shares 10 he wurilt 

■lie 1 Mill. 

Then While look lhe lav luss 
tigun. “1 s’,V i.unn. nuilr.plLed 
by Tj per -.cut u>»iip.iiiy u- 
rate) and k-IuclI M /ii,0t> > tu ;hc 
firm’s assets, bringing the share 

Continued on Page 3. 
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made gains of about $3 a week 
because of a side-issue that 
emerged when Bolger was 
having talks separately with the 
two sides,. • • 


freezing companies did not 
thoroughly check the situation 
before making .the payments, 
The most obvtous couree was to 
check With the Minister, who 
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National! Business Review 


The week 


March 9 , i jj 


Southdown 


verdict 


AN independent accountant’s 
report has considered the 
decision of the Auckland 
Farmers Freezing Co-opera¬ 
tive to close its Southdown 
works. The 

company will now close the 
works on April 30, making the 
last GOO workers redundant. 


tion of Labour president Jim 
Knox's back to work package 
looked even weaker as the 
Government caucus decided no 
changes to the law were needed 
to safeguard peaceful picket¬ 
ing. 


SOCIAL Credit will get 230 
minutes free air time to dis¬ 
tribute its election message on 
radio and television, the same as 
National and Labour. 


IN Canberra, Malcolm 
Fraser’s government called in 
the air force to carry stranded 
passengers across the Tasman 
as the Qantas dispute lingered 
on while Australian unions 
fought (unsuccessfully to stop 
management labour being used 
during strikes. Three New 
Zealand Hercules joined in the 
airlift. 


BUT the temporary industrial 
peace was shortlived as con¬ 
ciliation talks between bankers 
and their staff over a 6 per cent 
skills allowance disintegrated. 
The Government also told 
New Plymouth power station 
workers they would lose their 
gas danger money and holiday 
allowances from March 31. 


was $3,150,000 (last year 
$2,886,000). A final dividend ot 
7 cents will be paid on May 1-L 
A one for five bonus issue will 
be made on shares held at April 


Arnold & Wright Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to October 31 was 
$119,Q00 (last year $ 136,000). 


A 22-ycar-old sales represen¬ 
tative, Tania Harris, led up to 
50,000 (estimates range from 
10,000 upwards) demonstra¬ 
tors on an anti trade union - 
‘proud kiwi' march down 
Auckland's Queen Street 
overshadowing 2000 unionists 
a day earlier who had marched 
in support of pickets arrested at 
Auckland airport a week 
before. 


AIR New Zealand's weekly 
chartered stretched DC8 cargo 
flights to and from Los Angeles 
ended for lack of northbound 
cargo. The airline introduces its 
own DC8 freighter in July. 


THU inarching over, Federa- 


AIR New Zealand s domestic 
services out of Auckland, dis¬ 
rupted for nearly a week, 
quickly got back to schedule 
and some were flying with more 
sears empty than full within 30 
hours. Internationally many 
still waited including a group of 
American farming leaders who 
tried using a litdc queue- 
jumping with talcs of the bad 
impression they would create 
when they finally got back 


AFTER protests by several 
branches the National Union of 
Railwaymen will consider its 
black ban on transporting the 
Springbok rugby team later this 
year. 


Boral Ltd: audited net profit 
for six months to December 31 
was $A22,168,000 (last year 
$A 17,772,000). An interim 
dividend of 6.25 cents will be 
paid on April 30. 


The business 
week 


Alcan NZ Ltd: net profit for 
the year ended December 31 


WARNING 


To the men & women who 
want to quit work, someday. 


Isn't it about time you found out the misunderstanding that most people have about 
becoming Financially Secure? 
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i»I willed by any meant. Front one 
end or i he ciHintry « lie or her I 
talked la mull gxupt ol people from 
all Mitt oT life till applying nnd 
uuag the nine ideas and merbodyi. 
AJ1 iiaituig without aay cijnul and 
a II tecoming financial l, xcure. 
DiBnlirtyDIflefeal 
The method, and idea, wire defin 
lleiy dUlatm. The concept war 
urriquoind far superior to an,ihinp 
irt *ny back [ had mr read. I began 
by pulring l be infonojiion I had 
tamed mm practice. reining ind 
«nproving || m went cm fmrer. I 


van rcii tun n<iH ihji I iv*. ,ur 
r-ai-cJ anJ miij/cJ nr riw roitllt in 
uni one rw-nih . 

In ihe Ikti miNtili of iforaiiuii. 
Hlih Jinl one of ite fifteen pre* runt 
1 have included in my hooV. I made 
■nJ dqmrnJ in my chedug nomum 
over (60(0 in one day — I Hill 
ihw you hun ro do the vanie —. 
W«h another method, uung (he umr 
prlndpta. I «u able loeam (45.000 
ui 10 dajv Htnling Inv ihan five 
hfun a day At ihc end of Mi 
monifci I had enrned over 5100.000 
and I h j.v buying and iheng thing. 

I only drea med about before. 

Today l am mi u«n bow and 
pmaJeni of turponuru. *hth 
by ibe nay. planned a «r« of pru 
gxuna hack in 1971 Minch by I98i 
diould aurpem ibe S4 mlllwn diillar 
mark. 

Iliullyuu one thing anyone can 
male y.Hffl.OOO a year uvmg mv 
meihod.l nnj ideas and lliey uouM 
tea rad rui lo iry Thug, are tough 
for perg4‘ iving on safari* Tianonou 
iteylth? even ipugtei. 

AS ovei America re* fortune, are 
being created People from »II ualki 
rdlile jrecniharkingon an adventure 
few eipeneiwes in life tin match A 
iuumet inn. cuiicmeni. vuecevs 
and — juvi povnbly - great wealiti 
ursl the Lind iif ptfuifijl frev'vkvm 
Irm-tehi-r. Hill ner cniny. 

The Rraf Proof 

Ror , t i|i Hill find ite real pjcW uf 
mv iavenitehiiieiiiv in dm LrJ ckven 
chapters of my brvnl. | *iii ,>u>m 
Vim ihai you don't ha,c lo be a 
gemuv |'m >lefinitrly nm You will 
firj ynu ^in'i tuve in live in any 
[urllciilir pan nf ihe cMiulry N w 
dit you have lu have etpencnce w 
vMiihl: financing. 

My hwA “The Cei Rich Reisin' 
ndl shun y«u inure than te«a |„ 

nuke itotelaniDl inoene sihlfvcijnK 

financuJIy secure Ii HiiiMlmulaie 
>our mind nmJ reveal m you NEW 
utau and mellmih ilui ml tvmk for 
you NO MATTER i>hai kinder job 
arhuvnoa you are In IhaitaliMly 
receiieti many tellers from hoax 
Hiiss. biHyen, butincunen. doctors 
Md govern mem elected ofSctoh who 
hut I hanked me and profiled from 
itaUtsadnl suggestions is my book. 

SIjHO In 1 HfWyEIttn Days 

'Itma retired npftford wa 7JT 
iwtufage. fused to juHsJrrp an 
*>i and naudi TV m idgfst. Novi 
thaj received yaw Get Rich fir- 
W //tnvKvmetagf UthtsWi ny 
«w and making many betides. 
Last month / made UJ00 ushtg 
year methods. IceufdeasHy doubt* 
that If I n«e a younger raw, IfM 
ta^Uagaln" 

ThemasShtthert Af/fMp 


A Hlui'prinifiir.Siivsvvv 
7 aiH a MlUvl WJihvr ft'ri'te 

itei / mu in item hndwiv — Alim 
y<rl. fh ittrv Europe. 4tei nioirfor 
Br.e i/niii ihan After wnng a 
vw pie of your nwi I an untv my. 

‘our ».K'emi are We j blueprint 
for becoming successful Vi« nm 
ami on me My goals tee j« very 

W 

Joint McCall New V nr* 

SU.OWIn Four Months 
ft uvmi oQ my hfe hr been faced 
•Mik Ua. Mb. and more Ulh. / au 
jtnnys up to my can In debt, and 
there mer seemed take am letup 
ffuynvtlmteihotg h\sa\another 
I lost ,’PufdnT ra-j mv head at*nr 
nater. Sine I started using your 
methods In vtxir her** lie gained a 
second Inaun* of f.'J.OOO in Just 
Jour months, he shies my reguhr 
xtay. f em noH/h«aridrfoirr>f ran 

pah!Nils Ih,i<e • I4.0C0In ■« 

In the bank and I has* tust pur. 
chased a new home SUfOOO h 
wviuc Me I hu\e a nor lease cut 
Of 

John Seals Indiana 

(1-U)2B.7T la One Week 
Else dais after ■ nut tenl arrii ej 
! Wt •W uf i utir plaits Into action 
I made $14.US 1} / tei* never In 
mi kferhne. scenapityram nor* in 
fail. PS Isiilldtm'ilroteatnh 
Amv’s Alitor 

S52.OQ0 In Jum Tkrrv Munlttv 

OlW'/Mfti Clfll/Uti hIhI J Uf, 

taught m* In i hapttr 10 t,i heart 
The trmlti were nnuulMe. / trade 
SJl.-IU 00 . Nos bad for a persist 
"hhase i emu grade rtfmalfwi 
Y»wW rhtuniuis CaltUenh 

Miuer'% Degree 

'Nothing I've eie* teed has Its- 
Vhedot moil i attsl me so much. 4v 

j result ui i Mr bock. I hose mart* 
more nonet , n ut months than I 
lane been ab/e in make fti the last 
four yean... and I hose a Master's 
Reg**J rant the Vmimiiy ’ 

J.L Hoke Maryland 

Broker 

lama Real £asraM> Broker in the 
State of %'hjttnla. After iratfing and 
/ottmtejf itarr ImintcHam Os vuur 
mu’hook. I don't know rjiy / ^ 
aH that time becmdng a Broker 
Your tec tea for making money far 
aiepas anything I Ms* ever nod. 
Thank ion for taking time to write 
the book. - 

D C. ' MUMtKf Virginia 
S l MM MThree Mamin 
you mid you not lUn'i J*- 
podtny check ftse Md^lfrislhtd 
mhbig la kae. and twyihlrsg to 

gqfe You seen rfgjH;.. hiMkat- 

dm months ! have an * oier Site 


'«*>msi cAK.-tt/t-i //«• mv* 
ends Sen muith I plan in ,/urr *m 
fuh time kJianJ tksbioir oil ins time 
m nuking morses’the ef/milcss HUv ' 
Tho'iksapiui " 

Norman Lems Ness Orleans. I.A 


MadrSMOO 

"hh pife ttlB doesn't Mtev* It I 
spern I is full nw yuan of tn.s adult 
life rn htg to be at the right place at 
the right time UM thanks to you I 
mode It .[tier ming me of .sour plans 
far making money. I discovered It 
teoHynorks Tctbs I has* iKOOOIn 
the herd.. vestment Jnv ajy < I na> 
dots n trims'last twenls dollars 
G.H Centerville. I 'A 


prujuviv !" fun. you ifon'i need to 
have nr rem an oriKv to gvi viarird 
Ynu can do it anywhere — oui or 
your htmx or in your apartment 
With my nieihufi and ideas you trill 
he able to earn an ettra S55M0 lu 
5100.000 in a miner of months 


MORE PROOF! 

Through all ms nw» uf tien enr 
"lent unite as a L'rtHfd Stales Con 
Xtessman. 1 hate few etpnsed tu 
viww tf Ideas and methods from ah 
pins of the country 
After (.Utter* tins lundstime pro 
dtts'thsn I can't Imattne anyone nm 
Using Mr. ShhuBer s program The 
berefHs end Hem ore north far more 
than the mnlestprisV. 

Pinter II. Zhm Indiana 

Thove were jus! went of the com 
items (noi (Kuple. Jum like yuunelf. 
from all walks of life and varvtis 
fWfis nf Ihc nniniry Tlie unly dir 
ference helvvcen Ihtm irtd yuu is 
iheir ux .tf vtriJiu hjMC rniKipIcs 
lauglii m The i >ei Rich Ke(v.ri In 
Jusi line vvcck fiien nnu vu, vmIi 
V nuw wh.ii ihcy kiviw 
l hnve vsrliicn the bwA in plain 
Englah lo male Ii easy Ip read and 
ejvy to fuiiiiw If yuu jre asking 
yourxHahoul non.'l wnrdci ifhh 
teeA u uhnui mail order | C | me 
answer you by using you are jfjj 
w, °nfr The (ici Rich Report has 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING to do 
wnhorabnui mailorder. 

Ycm will find twenty one chapters 
that ate full u> overflowing with 
bni nwihods. ideas and techniques 
that are Hoiking Tor me and several 
hundred othen ocrem ihe country. 
Meilwdi like: A us month step-by 
«ep plan for bmkUnga (200.000 In 
«*w udihout having ■ Job or bus! 
«* Or iho system ibai aJknm you 
M0H00 no weeks after 
the book arrives. 

You will find |ha, you don't need 

■n education to fnikcihcx methods 
w»k. Nor do you need lou of ex- 

WtanCB. Both men and women, all 
M«*. •« ocilng do my seasoned 
«"*« What h required? A willing- 
.«« Bnd a deswmliaiioi, , 0 put 

ihh knowledge to wort for you and 

YMtamSy. BeUeva ik When | say. 
II Me* not require you lafcaye ™, f 
pt ? n l 1* « butlrifre and there » 
m«W6 No Sefog eg huw^ of any- 


JO Day Tie* Trial 

But I would Uke you lo he the 
ludge. Order your copy of "The Oei 
Rfch Report" from flJU Mukcsbtg 
on a 30-day trial hull- Make ytrut 
own rest of my Idas and methods. 
See If they work f« you under your 
everyday conditions. Then If you 
aren't convinced that "The Gel Rich 
Report” Isa good Investment, return 
h within 3d days lot a lull. courTcout 
and prompt refund. Absolutely no 
questions uked. 

For iliurc who ate »UU a Nule sccp- 
Iiral — I will go one ucp funher: 
POST DAT F. your c»lbi)UE 
FOR JO DAYS FROM NOW. | 
Han't cash your cheque or money 
aider for JO days after I've xni you 
nty book. Use m> methods nnd ideas 
fm that period ami if you don'i like 
Ihem. JUSI rend die book bock and 
I'll reium yout chequr UNCASII 
L-D. 

To older untn cop, u no obllga- 
Ui«. simply dip an J mall the coupon 
Mow wiiii ,oui cheque ut money 
order for SI I .VJ. OR you may call its 
at 554-JM7. ir you would rather uve 
your ciedit oid ,Tltc same 
suiiiiklo: tpriiti io .radii cud 
bay ns.) 

STATEMENT VROM DJU 
MaRKETINO: ,V| the methods 
described in Mr Sblndlei'r book an 
be put into anion ttnmediattiy 
Millmiii (casing vnu, proem job. 
tedno.v nr h-Cailitn. 


aill MARKLTIM. 


■ViWre., i.hji umuaqinl envelope and 

Kl !ll — 


lirepnd No. II 
ROBIHT V- SIIINDLER 
n- BJD MARKk.TIht) 

P.O. Bos 14*244 Auctdud fi 
' « Bob. nleue rush me The Oei Rim 
Ripofi, hui onl> on iKt cnndftiofi you 
•III not tkpoali my cheque or money 
uhki lor W days id,, ,h, repou i, 
milled to me. 

K « the end of mat umc | am not 
vMlsned. I may itiura ite tnilniil. 
01 JJ2 fw 8 Pfompt return of 
mj UNC ASHED cheque. Under iteie 
kOndhlons | am cnrioting SII.M. 
""-tHS 0,1 «n ttlNWr 

C'MiwUeij, * 9 »r rsia»M i« , . 

>«. Dn„ **,, 

CWBllB. k.-. 

E*c-ivMa. .. 

h*»ii .j , 


I'm'.* *-' 



'.-,••'0- nf' v.':'':..r!"I V,"IV- “A.y! "i:- 1 


2 1 ?. Tlu* i'%nii|xiiiv i's imu sevk- 
inj' lu lIuiij;c ilh lul.itKs’ vkitc 
in Miuvli M. 


Associated British Cables 
Ltd: net profit lor the year 
ended December 31 was 
$1,670,995 (Iasi year 
$1,172,902). A final dividend of 
15 per cent will be paid with a 5 
per cent bonus dividend. 


Commercial Hank of Aus¬ 
tralia Lid: uniuklitcii iki 
profit lor >ix months in 
December 31 was 

$A36,50J,(HXl (Iasi year 

$A2lrl2H,0U0). An imcrini 

dividend of 10 cents will Ite 
paid on April 3. 


Consolidated Me (til Indus¬ 
tries Ltd: will make a one lui 
ten cumulative redeemable 
specified preference shares is¬ 
sue ;U $1.90, yielding 15 per 
cent. 


DRG (NZ) Ltd: nci profit lor 
the year ended December 31 
was $l,N25,UOO (tusi year 
$1,681,000). A final dividend ol 
4.5 cents will be paid on May 
25. 


Bunting and Co Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit for the 10 
months ended December 31 
was $214,188 (last year 


$44,632). An interim dividend 
of 3 cents will be paid on March 


Dunlop NZ Lid: net profit 
for the year ended December 31 
1980 was $1,898,000 (Iasi year 
$4,607,000). A final dividend of 
25 cents will be paid on May 8. 


Elder Smith Goldshorough 
Mort Ltd: unaudited net 
profit for six months to 
December 31 was 
SA 15,871,0(1(1 (Iasi year 
$A8,y55,0i»0). An interim 
dividend of 5 cents will lie paid 
on May 


Endeavour Services Cor¬ 
poration Ltd: lias huu|;hl a 5 ] 
per cent -stake in the Cypliis 
Group which includes Cyphis 
Industries (NZ) Ltd. 


Hooker Corporation Ltd: 
unaudited net profit lor six 
months u> December H was 
.SA6,553,000 (Iasi ve.u 

I $ A 7,8 82,000. 


Lend Lease Corporation 
Ltd: unaudited net pmfit for 
six months lo December 31 was 
$8,257,000 ■ (last year 
$7,847,000). An interim 
dividend of 7.5 cents will he 
I paid on Murcli 20. 


Lion Breweries will take¬ 
over the management of Hol¬ 
lins Industries IH lintels mid 
taverns tlmuigh a joint ly owned 
company, Inns of Canter¬ 
bury Lid. 


NZ Motor Bodies Lid: un- 
I audited net profit for six 
months lo December 31 wus 
$102,000 (last year$ 35,(HHJ). 


Onkbridgc Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for six months Lo 
December 31 wus $ A 3,470,000 
(last year $A2,G40,000). An 
interim dividend of 3 cents will 
he paid. 
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dividend ol LSccnuvJ 

paid no June lo, 


Union Steam Ship Coof» 
l.ul: shareholders g^ 
proposals io eliminate S 
rence shares and reduette 
capital. 11 


| Pcko-Wallsend Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit fur six 
, months to December 31 was 
$1 l,855,t)00 (last year 
$18,747,000). An interim 
dividend of 10 cents will he 
; paid on April 22. 


Wilson and Horton Ltduj 
make :uuk* for six righBiijJ 


*1 stijires at u premium ofSLS 

$1.25 payable nn applied 


Wool worths Ltd: unaudij 
net pmfit for the year tafc 
January 28 was $A38,14W 
(last year $A39,026,000) 
linal dividend uf 9 centi*il|j,i 
paid on May 15. ; 


Reid Farmers Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to December 31 1980 
was $270,000 (last year 
$268,000). 


Economic 

indicators 


PRIME lending rates bulk! 
United States cased 0.5 pa fa 
tu 1H.5 percent. I 


Oil. consumption as j 

by deliveries and stocksI 
dining. Fuel oils showlt- 
largest drop - 20.5 pent) 
between December 1980c:| 
December 1979. Da^! 
deliveries were ujidurij.‘l ■ 
while petrol deliveries rad]. 
per cent. Overall deKvau 
ilw lined 3.«j per cent. ; 


I’Kt M’liK IT sales, bodtiw- 
itiercial and residential, iok 3 
per Lvm bv value in thda-m 
i hi mihs ut 1 'Wit, ioSUDOo!- 
lion. 


I h H | SF. omsintciKMi aoacr 
ued lo decline as ineasufcJI 
esiimaled building (vnniii'- 
.lie.. In l.miiarythereu«JW 
pel lints issued. 987 in Jaouir, 
I'Mifinul M»J5 in JanuaryIW 


The week 


WliDNliSDAY: Harbor 
Association ^ confetti 
Whangarci till I'riday. 


% 

SATURDAY: R«ailw 

Federal ion 

Queenstown, till WcdrcW 


SUNDAY: l’uiniing A*** 
tion conference. v 
Flymouill till March 20. 


Exchange 

rates 


Placer Development Ltd: 
net profit for the year ended 
December 31 was $81,286,000 
(last year $74,528,000). 


Skybus asks for members’ trust, faith and hope 


by Warren Berryman 


AQUA Avia Society members 
packed the Auckland Town 
Hall last week to elect a new 
chairman and board to rescue 
die floundering Skybus opera- 

°°Eiected unopposed, Sir Reg 
Bamewall asked members for 
their trust and sympathy but 
gave no fixed date for the first 
Skybus flight. 

The meeting sometimes had 
the atmosphere of a religious 
revival. With a few exceptions, 
members responded enthu¬ 
siastically to Barncwall’s call 
for uust. 

Bui the Skybus accounts 
drew some sharp criticism. 
They show total membership 
subscriptions at $312,983 and 
total expenses at $185,084, 
leaving a surplus of $127,899. 

Some irate members wanted 
to know how Skybus spent 
$13,270 on staff recruitment, 
$20,443 on travel, $13,718 on 


accounting, and $16,437 on 
non-sales salaries in only six 
months of operation. 

A careful sorting through the 
accounts shows the society's 
position at January 31 to be; 
Cash in bank, $13,0131 current 
liabilities, $61,689. Thni leaves 
$48,676 owing. 


The new Skybus board is: 
Chairman, Barnewall; direc¬ 
tors, David Cullam, Jill Grbic, 
Dennis Thompson and John 
Trolove. 

. None of the founder direc¬ 
tors of Skybus remains. 


Of the $312,983 in mem¬ 
bership subscriptions, 

$176,575 was still owed by 
members at balance date. 


Skybus accountant Murray 
Tracy said members secured 
memberships with a deposit of 
$50 and later had to pay a 
further $50. 


NRR suggested that with 
4700 members, the subscrip¬ 
tion moneys due might be dif¬ 
ficult and costly tu collect if the 
members lost confidence in 
Skvbus. 


Tracy said the money was 
coming in and members were 
still enthusiastic, as evidenced 
by the meeting. 


Takeover fight 


ahead 

MONDAY: WholesaleIW 
ware I 'cilcrniiuii conw«v; j 
c :ii list church, till ThunJiJ i 
Forestry conference, >*■ 
1 iuutcni Buildings,Well#*' 
till Wednesday. 


From Page 1 

vbIuc to 47c — almost double 
the White Haven bid. 

Solomon said Whiles 
figures were wrong, but de¬ 
clined to give details on why 
they were wrong. 

Solomon would only com¬ 
ment on White Haven, not on 
NZLS. For comments un 
NZLS, he referred us lo Sir 
Hamilton Mitchell in Wel¬ 
lington, NZLS’s chairman. 

Sir Hamilton could not give 
us specific details bccau.sc the 
running of NZLS had always 
been handled by Solomon and 
Martin, 

The auditors of NZLS’s ac¬ 
counts have consistently tugged 
ihe accounts with comments on 
the non-disclosure of turnover 
figures. 

Solomon said there had been 
no turnover until the cumpuny 
bought into hospitals, so there 
was nothing to disclose. Be¬ 
sides, White’s "mistakes'' came 
from NZLS disclosing ton 


NZLS (Properties) is a $100 
capital company set up in 1979 
with 99 per cent of iis shares 
owned by NZLS (Investments) 
Lid, an NZLS subsidiary. 
Solomon and Martin were the 
sole directors. 


TO went through NzLs’s 
publicly disclosed information 


31 lb? companies and land 
fransfer offices and through the 
annual accounts. The records 
raw more questions. 


: Southern Cross Hotel 
(Dunedin) Ltd: unaudited 
trading loss for six months to 
October 31 was $40,328 (last 
year $10,665 profit). 


As nt March 5 $NZsefe^ | 
Britain J? 

,y s . • * 

Canada $ 

Australia ■ $ 

Fiji ' ' jjil 

Austria 

Belgium_ \0 

China ' '0 

Denmark ' ^jjl 

France ^ 

Greece ■ i0 

Hong Kong 
India 
Ireland 
Italy , 

Japan ■ : .■ jjlfjj 

Malaysia .jflJ) 

Netherlands , 

New Caledonia . •-■v-jjjjl 

& Tahiti -'iig 

Norway. ;■; 


For example, NZLS owned a 
subsidiary called NZLS 
(Properties) Ltd which is not in 
“ttnsi of subsidiaries shown in 
me accounts. 


tape over data 

by Stephen Bell As recently as 


Transport entrepreneur 
Matt Thompson, who fathered 
the concept, withdrew for per¬ 
sonal reasons. 


OBSTACLES arc being 

■brown in the path of Newztel 
mi 'T® ^ c - by people who 
, gwdcdly regard it as view- 

th«i?i 8 y iewdata riy al — and 
mis mcludes Peat office.” 

h v r f Vas Ac claim last week 
G,- e ’P ac direaor Bruc© 
wtl0 has wade min- 


John Rutherford, the direc¬ 
tor who split the board by ap¬ 
pointing Inncs Kelly as a di¬ 
rector, withdrew his nomina¬ 
tion at the lust moment. 


Kelly resigned as a director 
minutes after NBR questioned 
him about his alleged parole 
violation in the United States. 


Bamewal 1, was introduced to 
Aqua Avia by Rutherford, with 
whom he had had a long¬ 
standing business relationship 


in the International Group Ltd. 
But he said last week he would 
not serve with Rutherford on 
the Aqua Avia board- 

Rutherford, when announc¬ 
ing his withdrawal, said he had 
been invited to help a major 
overseas tour and charter ope¬ 
rator which may conflict with 
the interests of Skybus. 

Commenting on the musical 
chairs situation on the Skybus 
directorate, Barnewall pointed 
out he had only recendy arrived 
on the scene from Australia. 

“1 turned up like a lamb to 
the slaughter, the rest is his¬ 
tory", Barnewall said. 

"I wanted to turn around and 
run. And frankly l damn near 
did. 

"But then I realised that I 
was the only straighL-down- 
the-linc unaligned independent 
party to the whole thing. And I 
remembered that public funds 
were involved. 


“People had paid their 
money in trust and I accepted 
directorship and responsibility. 
I could have deserted the ship 
like a rat as I said I wanted to. 
But I didn't. 

“I decided to throw my 
reputation and every bit of 
driving force I’ve got to rescue 
this operation. And my dear 
friends, with your help and a bit 
of sympathy for me in odd 
places we’ll rescue this opera¬ 
tion." 

With statements like that, 
Barnewall held the meeting in 
the palm of his hand. Little 
questioning or criticism en¬ 
sued. 

Most of the crowd were 
enthusiastic believers in 
Skybus. 

Barnewall and others made 
critical reference to the news 
media, as if the media had 
caused Skybus's problems. 

No open reference was made 


to the fact that Skybus began 
accepting memberships on the 
basis that it would run an in¬ 
ternal airline and now plans to 
operate an international charter 
service. 

Nor was reference made to 
the many past statements about 
dates for the first flight that 
came and went with no sign of a 
Skybus plane. 

Barnewall refused to set a 
target date for the first flight. 
No one pushed him on the 
matter — except the journalists. 

Meanwhile, Tracy said 
memberships were coming in at 
the rate of 300 a week, and 
present members were meeting 
the calls far the balance of their 
membership fees. 

Enthusiasm and trust effec¬ 
tively replaced rational finan¬ 
cial analysis. 

One reporter summed up the 
mood when lie whispered: 
“HalleJuia". 


Sir RElil ZE 3 UMD 




As at December 15 1980, the 
share holders of this cumpuny, 
according to company office 
files were Martin 1 share, 
Bcally Industries 99 shares. 

Deafly Industries has since 
changed its name to White 
Haven Holdings Ltd. 

Solomon said this company 
was a shell which never traded, 
therefore it was not shown in 
the balance sheet. 

But public records show 
NZLS Properties had a mort- , 
gugc loan to Trent Holdings for 
$112,000. 

This loan was granted in July 
1979 and satisfied on January 6, 

1980. There was u mortgage on 
the mortgugc to NZLS’s major 
backer, . PcrpcLual Trustees 
Estate Agency. 

On the fucc of ii, the public 
record suggests NZLS 
(Properties) lent die $112,000 
when it was a subsidiary of 
NZLS and backed up by gua¬ 
rantees provided by NZLS; 
then the $112,000 was repaid 
when NZLS (Properties) was 
owned by Martin, Solomon and 
Buxton. 

Solomon said however the 
$112,000 was repaid to NZLS, 
not to White Haven. 
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f Travelling aiou 
is so much easier 


As recently as last October, 
he says, the Post Office agreed 
with him, but a couple of 
months later, officials there 
apparently had changed, their 
minds. 1 

Post Office deputy director- 
general Derek. Rose referred. 
NBR to the International. 
Telecommunications Union’s 


Wl 


? Your Trayelcard can book your hotel, .validate 
' ’ your cheques, despatch^urgent cargo and p ky fo r 
: travel with Mt. Cook Airlines too. ;, . 


! . If voii travel a lot, Travelcard *. •/" * 

■ ■.• can make ^venfthiftgMib firtiobther, . ; 
i * '.Talk to yotir Managerrieht today about 


TNL Group Ltd: unaudited : ap*“\* •:tK ; J 

; net profit for six months to 
December 31 i 1980 . was ,' t 

4,828,000 : (tot-. . year 


PskiBtan ■' 
Portugal. 
Singapore 
South Africa; 

Spain V:Vi; 


• ■'-i .;oM25 


■sum 

441 


; • who has made min- definition of “videotex’*' (die -' : ... ■ i. 
. at w .presentations aimed favoured Eiirop^n t?rm for .V, • 

■ keeping his planned eleb- what we khoW as viewdata). •;( 
i “formation : service ■ The ITU document defines : •. - 
, nisidc any Government res- videotexa* b service;providing; ; 

; tv .'Jf n5an d standards likely t6 . “retrieval of information by ;. 

I i“P°scd on viewdata;,. dialogue tf dfa database*^ • !• 

i Government ^Grieraon^ argued, thkf ;ihe : 

mnuttlonwl teport on view-; word ;“dia(6gd6”’: hardly).de^;- . 

totefljl Pieced scribed Telpgc’ir.pton^ ser-; ■ 


■j: : -j * ;TaIlc to your Management xpaayapout : 

v.ypt^yAir Ne\v -^alapd Trayelcwd. ; 


I:$l,374,000); 
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How much longer 


The week 


Agreed on disclosing import licence details 


byRae Mazengarb 


can your busine 


the Government will be told 
that full disclosure of infor¬ 
mation relau'ng to the holders ol 
import licences would be wel¬ 
comed by trade and commer¬ 
cial groups. 


disclosure a few years ago, year directed the department to 
publishing the amount of canvass the views of four major 

licence eranted under item rnnimMrial nrniinc Thr» Nfflc 


manufacturers see the need for Retailers’ spokesman Tcr- 


licence granted under item commercial groups: The New 
codes (except where companies Zealand Manufacturers Fede- 


exceprions where the inform- rence Curry said three or four 
ation is commercially sensitive, years ago the federation asked 


holding a licence were so few ration, New Zealand Chambers 
that it was “inappropriate" to of Commerce, Bureau of Im- 


publish.) 


porters and Exporters and New 


, , , « 1 'Li.iun. 5 ii w^uiiuuiuuy nuvk. 

For some, this is a complete C011I j nui .j to lobby for a greater 

switch in policy direction. Kir J ec of d j sc | osurc . 

. • l_/inlfiHr 1 An nl uat D 


But some sections of the Zealand Retailers’ Federation, 
business community have TW M n „„fnrmr^ Fo.Wu. 


For example, in the case of a 
company wanting to import 
machinery for a new activity; 
full disclosure before the com- 


for disclosure; since then the 
policy view had been refined. 

Retailers prefer a public 
register of import licencc- 


The Manufacturers Fedcra- . ven . c . couia 11 cu v'" 
tion opted for disclosure at its petitor gaming a commercial 


puny was ready to announce the holders to be held at all district 
new venture could see a cum- offices of Trade and Industry to 


take it ? 


Petrol up another 7-4% 
and more rises predicted. 


a m » ml > 


The use of your company vehicle must again come 
under scrutiny. Those wasted kilometres mean wasted 
money. Not only In the area of ever-increasing petrol and. 
operating costs, but also in the waste of time and 
manpower resources. Running late, missing ( 

appointments, doubling back, downtime waiting to hear 
from customers or the office, and trying to contact 
decision makers. 


hi • :<JV 


the answer could be as simple 
as a Pye Radio Telephone 



sfc 


Sf ’ others, it’s a reaffirmation of an 
I* att iwde held for some years. 

V! However, manufacturers, 
UR retailers and importers all 
"'1 temper their willingness for 
\s\ disclosure with provisos for 
iVi. —t _..ullnn .-.-immi-ri'i.'ll rnn- 


Thc rationale has been a 
general public desire to see 
more freedom of information 
(acknowledged by the Danks 


February cuuncil meeting — a 
sharp switch from its previous 
policy stance. 


advantage. 

Kerr said the lists will be so 
“huge” that the real benefits 
gained from publication could 
be doubtful; it was more a case 


safeguarding commercial con¬ 
fidences. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry took some tenta¬ 
tive steps toward a form of 


(acknowledged by the Danks Spokesman Perry Kerr said be doubtful; it was more a case 
Committee hearings), and the this was a recognition of the of the federation's previous 
knowledge that some importers general move toward freedom negative stance being outtnod- 
huve been sitting for years, in of information, and fcdcra- cd in terms of the direction 
some cases — on unused licence tion members realised pub- demanded by the public, 
allocations. licit inn was unlikely to harm On the question of what 


Tradeand Industry Minister them. 

Lance Adams-Sclmeider last But, like other groups 


demanded by the public. 

On the question of what 
would constitute commercially 


be available for perusal on 
request, rather than a general 
public document. 

They also feel that, instead of 
absolute figures, die register 
should indicate (he amount of 
licence held according to ca¬ 
tegories with an upper and 
lower figure. This category 
approach could protect com¬ 
panies where the information 
could otherwise be used by 


sensitive information, Kerr competitors to improve their 
.said it was hoped the Danks market shares, Curry said. 




For as little as $4 per vehicle per week you can: 

— minimise vehicle running around 

— maintain constant contact with reps, \ 

service staff, key executives. 1 

— Improve customer service with Increased Cal1 any of our branches, 

call rates collect today, and we’ll 

— be another step ahead of your competitors arran 9® * or one of our sixty 

Installation, sales and service 
Pye's expertise In radio telephone Is formidable. Q 9 ®nts throughout the countn 
We can provide the product, the system and the 9 ive you a call. They’re all list 
advice to assist you to stay on top In this under 'Radio Telephone’ In ft 
cost-conscious day and age. Yellow Pages. 

Our latest FALCON product embodies all that Is Let ’ s face if- Surviving in the 
the latest In communication technology. It is mean making your business a 
compact, unobtrusive and less expensive than effective. 

you may think. We can supply‘tone call’which n.,- 

K means only you hear your messages, and a Mr® Call 11610 
telephone style handset as optional 

extras, if required. A 
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Crackdown on pro-forma invoicing 




► V’ 
"! ^ •/ 


THE Auckland Fraud Squad m 
expected to begin a crackdown 
on the pro-forma invoicing 
racket that has been milking the 
business community of mil¬ 
lions of dollars for years. 

Pro forma invoicing is (lie 
praciiccof sending out invoices 
lor goods or services that have 
noi been ordered. It is strictly a 
numbers game; if 1000 in¬ 
voices arc sent out, for exam¬ 
ple, there will be enough 
suckers who will respond hy 
sending back a cheque \m 
goods they did not order in 
want. 

Large companies are nar- 

• ’ ’ ... 

ticuiariv vumeiauic .... 


Committee would provide 
guidelines. 

The committee has already 
acknowledged the difticuliics 


The Bureau of Importers 
and Exporters says it has been 
opposed to lull disclosure since 
1067, when the issue was first 


accuunrani paying the bills, practice is widespread, but of commercial confidences and raised, because of rhe com* 


further removed from the 
buying department than in a 
small firm, is more likely u> pay 
on the assumption that 


prosecution is rare. 

A recent conviction under 
the Act has given the fraud 
squad a new shot *>t confidence. 


import licensing: "Here the 
balance between the public’s 
right iu know and die need for 


ntcrcial nature of sonic imports. 

But there are indications that 
the bureau mav modify its 


someone Iws ordered the goods Sources predict this prosecu- 


or services. 


be the first of many. simple ruling .. 


privacy imposed by conditions stance and bring its members in 
of trade cannot be subjected to a line with other trade groups. 


Last week a spokesman said 


the bureau had “joined hands 
with rhe New Zealand 
Chambers of Commerce”. 
Legal background papers on 
the argument had been sup¬ 
plied to the Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The Chambers of Com¬ 
merce seem set to follow die 
lead of the manufacturers, but a 
definite policy line has yet to be 
firmed up. 

Executive director Ross 
Martin said he believed dis¬ 
closure was in the public inte¬ 
rest. 

He noted that the country 
was moving toward publica¬ 
tion. Already holders of 
licences for a wide range of 
things was made public, in¬ 
cluding successful tenderers for 
Government contracts. 

Disclosure of import 
licence-holders would he con¬ 
sistent with that philosophy, he 
said. 

Bui while in principle-this 
would be acceptable, a great 
deal of discussion was required 
on the practical aspects, par¬ 
ticularly the difficult question 
of commercial confidences, he 
said. 


The publishing business 
provides the basis fur most pro¬ 
forma invoicing cons. Unwit¬ 
ting accountants pay fur listings 
in business directories of 
doubtful value or advertise¬ 
ment? m magazines that few 
have heard of and few read. 


o Project A-l or quarto six 
fMtisparwici*:; t 



l Vo-forma invoicing is illegal 
under the Ihisolidled Goods 
and Services Aci • »! 1071. The 


How to make the correct 
Iona term decision on which 


oA olioit'i? o! 7 luo/fCtor. 

From i.W! franco mi 

v .’* 1 to fviiWi r)v ■ nil '<:H\ 


. V-* f i 


r \ r \: 
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agents throughout the country to 
give you a call. They’re all listed ^ 
under ’Radio Telephone’ In the ^ 

Yellow Pages. 1 

Let’s face It. Surviving In the ’80’s will 
mean making your business efficient, and 
effective. 


* V* \« v> v . .r. 
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Pye can help 
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The independently 
minded MPhas 
written a provocative, 
refreshing, important 

took- 

Wl /ife- / 


visual presentation system 


Complete the questlonaire below and send il !o 
3M New Zealand Lid. . 

P.O Box 33-246. Auckland 9. 


O Mi/■ I •. ..i; ■ 
itmcJiiie i., 


* Fan and convection cooling 
systems 


They will send you, wilhoul obligation on your 

a coinurehensive nr^essinent ol v/hich 3M 


pail a comprehensive assessment ol which 3M d . . 

overhead projection syslem will besl suit vour needs 

included will be a .selection Irorn the 3M range of 

How lo..’ booklets on meetings, applicable to your business. 

3M overhead projectors are built to last Accidently bump 
them and they keep going. The bulbs have a lile expectancy of up 
to 3 times greater than some on the market. They have controls 
that provide a clear image right to the edge of the screen no 
matter how far back the projector is placed. 

Complement the projector with the 3M Transparency maker. 

3M transparencies. 3M graphic equipment etc and you have an 
effective presentation system that will be with you far Into the future 


• Enclosed lens reduce? 
maintenance, eliminating the 
need for , dusiina' 
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Type of meetings you normallv conduct: 
EH Sales Training 

□ Marketing 

EH Selling 

□ Flnanciaf/Board 

□ Technical 

EH Others .... . 


Average size of audience: 

EH Under 5 
EH 5 —10 

EH 10 — 20 

□ 20 and over 


At 

\ 




\ 


\% 


N 






► 

s 


IC@ 


- 

^oger Douglas, unrepentant after the release of 




own alternative budget earlier this year, has ■ 
dow a provocflt > ve and lively book that offers 

non-doctrinaire solutions to 


_ - *3 ■•v*! viywuiiiouv OUIUU^IO IU 

Doi] C | OUr m . ost intransigent problems. 
ar . w ^° is concerned that the politicians 

"Cllddlinv KT-... rr _i_i -i:__ 


How do you put the Information across at meetings: 

□ Blackboard 

□ Maglboard ..... 

EH Slides 
EH Video' *, 

EH Overhead projector , 


Number of Presentations per month: 
’ EH Less than 5 
□ s-10 
EHlO —20 

EH20 or more 


Average Duration: . 

• , □ Less than 3P minutes 






\\ 


\v-X 


\ FALCON R.T 




iiil 




\ 


iddling while New Zealand slides towards 
sna ° m,c 5J nd . social disaster, provides short- 
ar ppy Bnd highly readable answers to problem 
a . tih ,? n 8 ln g horn airport spending to union 
touri* ’' ^ rom the balance of payments to ■ 
Broun ‘ ‘ 1 k° m employment to minority 


. IIJ More than 30 minutes 1 

, • > Brand of .Copying machine'used; 

.'Where presentations are made:/ 1 • 

'• • ■ LyOnyourpremlses\ ; ; - . ^• . '• ^ . G0MPA ^ Y :J:"; ■. V - ; V; 

. LJdffydurpremises ' / '■ ';;7 • ADDRESS':.'■ • '.-i'v- 

□aoih • ';r ". 


X>< % 
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PYE LTD 

' Je'Sphone 669-979 

MrkerryO'Dea 
P.O. Box; 2837 1 


PYE LTD 

Wenlhgton B93 ‘ 145 
• MlWme Hutton • 
P.O. Box 7349 , i-. 

Wellington South - . 


PYE LTD ^ 

Telephono. 797-060 - . ^ \ ;■ >; 
Christchurch v.: ' v > . V-^'- 
Mr Jack Graham . > ; k £ z &\ 
P.O, Box 2623 U-yU&d 


bonkru ^ 0t 8e A Better Way.... atgood • 
Estate c°u 8 n 9 w ■ * * 01, dimply fill in the Fourth 
(tt l ^- . ubsci ip t io n Service coupon elsewhere 


1 ^ 7 , ... 


'Vi •* 


ReprwfboSd With, 

1 ... 
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Editorial 


herd to secure i 


leir plush pastures. 

SUP leader Bill Andersen (die Big Bad 
Wolf) huffed that their march had been or¬ 
ganised by the National Party and the em¬ 
ployers, and 111 at It comprised mostly mid¬ 
dle-class, white-collar workers. Even if that 
were true, he was on thin Ice to Imply that the 
Nadonal Party and bosses should not be 
orgnnlslng mass expressions of contempt for 
the disruptive antics of his union brothers, or 
that marching In anger should be the pre¬ 
serve of left-wing demonstrators. But the 
march had all the appearances of a spon¬ 
taneous eruption of hostility towards a union 
movement which had clashed head-on with 
the Government, regardless of the con¬ 
sequences for a public effectively held hos¬ 
tage, and had lost. 


To underscore the extent of popular pro¬ 
test at the industrial disruption, a 22-year- 
old woman emerged apparently from no¬ 
where to inspire one of the biggest demon¬ 
strations in this country for a decade. Ticker 
tape flew from shop windows; the nadonal 


Without word of a lie 


Live, alive oh! 


THE echoes of exploding flak were still rever¬ 
berating in broadcasting circles last week as 
outraged Radio New Zealand executives sought 

the rmwAno »uV»n — -• * * 


--- wujr uiwjr wc*c acuopea tsy privately 

opers ted R adio Pacific when Jim McLay made h is 
speech on the great strike-issues on February 27. 


Being outdone by private people was one thing. 
But the fact that Pacific was the only radio station 
to carry McLay's speech live - with the help of 
corporation sound equipment - was another. 


When we asked Radio New Zealand director- 
general Geoffrey Whitehead for his views on the 
matter, he growled: "Ask Bruce Crossan. He 
knows my views." 


Crossan, controller of TV news and current 
affa irs, was out of town when we went to press, but 
we’re reliably informed he had nothing to do with 
helping Pacific to get the story firsr.He was, we’re 
told, painting his house that day. 


But it was pretty much panic stations on that 
fateful day as the nation's press gathered in the 
Beehive theatrette to hear McLay’s announ¬ 
cement And when Pacific's Wellington reporter, 
N ikitin Sallee, asked in the midst of the rush, if his 
station could have a direct sound feed from 
Television New Zealand’s electronic camera, 
no-one demurred as long as it didn’t prejudice 
TVNZ’s cause. 


Which it didn’t. Media people often do each 
other favours. 


So Radio Pacific's listeners heard the whole 
unng as it happened. A 


PATRIOTISM is the last refuge of the 
scoundrel, it has been said. But it would be 
wrong to suggest that a multitude of scoun¬ 
drels marched through the streets of Auck¬ 
land last week. They were a mob of ordinary 
Kiwis (the cynics might say sheep); people 
who worry when their milk does not arrive 
daily at the gate, who become irritated when 
their travel plans are disrupted, who become 
nervous when militant unionists are per¬ 
ceived to be tlireatening their lifestyles. And 
they desperately want leadership, a shep- 


anthem blared from a stereo shop; the crowd 
sang; people openly wept. Many poured 
from offices to join the march; thousands of 
bystanders applauded. It was heady stuff. 

The marchers Included numbers of re¬ 
tired people, former soldiers (some wearing 
medals), somebody from the far-off Waira- 
rapa “representing 1000 brassed-off dairy 
farmers”, a blind man, a disabled woman 
(who “didn’t think 1 could do It but my frleuds 
and the cheers of the crowd kept me going”) 
five National Party MPs and Air New 
Zealand staff proudly carrying the 
beleagured company's flag. A volatile mix. 

It was an awesome display of a popular 
eagerness to get New Zealand moving, a 
surge of unabashed patriotism. It was also a 
mass gesture of dissatisfaction with union 
militance, and with the way the country is 
being run generally. 

From one perspective, the march could be 
viewed as a healthy expression of youthful 
vitality. Its leader was fresh, clean, young; 
her appeal lay in her political innocence. She 
symbolised the notion that youth is frus¬ 
trated and can make no sense of the talk of an 
older generation. 

More brondly, the march symbolised a 
yearning for a return to conservative prin¬ 
ciples and portended a sharp right-wing turn 
to authoritarianism. Generally it was good- 
humoured, almost benign. But there were 
signs of ugliness which, in their more ex¬ 
treme manifestations, gave cause for dis¬ 
quiet. Many of the marchers added a strong 
law-and-order element; others were crying 
for Kiwi-ism, mouthing slogans of aggres¬ 


sive nationalism, even xenophobia, in their 
denunciations of Tommie unionists. 1V 
news viewers were Ireuted to the spectacle ol 
some women berating unionists, seemingly 
prepared to tear them to pieces given (lie 
necessary provocation. 

In an election year, party strategists must 
have recognised the implication. To tap the 
potential, however, they may he tempted to 
find more villains to hold responsible for our 
misfortunes. The trade unions have been 
useful whipping boys, but it would he im¬ 
prudent to go too far. Even the most un¬ 
scrupulous politician must recognise that 
union-bashing, taken to extremes, can lead 
only to industrial war at a time when the cry 
Is for domestic cohesion. The temptation, 
then, might he to find a foreign foe. The 
French, with their nuclear testing in nur 
Pacific backyard and hard-line attitude to 
our dairy exports, for example. Or the Aus¬ 
tralians, who bowl underarm aud rob us of 
the chance for a national celebration. 

The Labour Parly, of course, has been told 
- if the feelings of the marchers arc shared 
throughout the community - that it needn't 
bother even entering the election race, unless 
it can swiftly disentangle Itself from its 
traditional ties with the union movement. 
The best thing Labour can hope for is that by 
election time, some people might be feeling 
sorry for it, and that it might win a few vales 
from the sentimental among us whu sym¬ 
pathise with an underdog. 

The message for National is much more 
positive: it must proceed to advance na¬ 
tionhood and nadonalism, and to invoke the 


by Geoff Fougcrc 

UNEMPLOYMENT has grown much faster 


symbolism «l ilag, Queen and 
maybe Rob Mtildimn has let a f* ■ 

(unity slip. He did not tell the maK* 
together, the country’s fortunes 2 
restored. Instead, he (old nurd? ----- 
1 an i a I larris, sonic whu l patronWnA, than attempts to analyse it. 
she bud been a good girl and thatH Public debate has focussed 
she could now leave things to him 1 
government. 

That leaves Social Credit and t 
lleetliiiiu, who has the distinct d&vbZ 
Mug photogenic and who ea* 
required youthful vigour in 


Unemployment — planners miss the point 


public debate has locusscu on the definition ol 
unemployment and the number «>i' people un¬ 
employed, but however they are counted, the 
numbers of unemployed are substantial and 


growing. 

The first official attempt to go beyond umiuiug 
is the Planning Council's report, Employment, 


Muldom. and Labour's BUI RowIImI published late last year. A second attempt, Link 
lie can smite m old ladles ton. Juf Consultant’s report to Labour Munster Jint 

^ -I Bolger, is due this month. 

Thus, there is time to assess the contribution of 


lie cun smile 
pealing to the frustrated youn&ljy 
Social Credit has already idetulflobvi 
to hlume for our troubles (the na 
lenders), has simple explanations^ 
inis gone wrong, and is not tainted km 
rieiicc in government whereby It caktu 
to have contributed to our difficulty 
league has made clear its natlou^ 
stance, too, by spurning "thM g 
devd op meats and the mult mallow) i 
favour of small businesspeople. 

Tii a messianic mob, it matters not ih) 
league's policies are not understoodorc; 
never work. Thu manipulation ofijif 
can be u powerful influence out 
behaviour. And to harness the mtndiOi 
week's Great Queen Street March, of 
licet ham should take guitar lesson c 
learn u repertoire of revivalist hyrnns,^ 
than prepare a detailed :uid boringc 
ifcsio for November. 

BobLL 


Brockie’s view 
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the Planning Council report to public under¬ 
standing and to suggest ways in which the Link 
report might represent nn advance on it. 

Unemployment is caused in two ways. Most 
obviously, it occurs where there are fewer jobs 
available than the number of people seeking work 
(ihcsimaiion characterising the country at present 
and probably through the rest of the 1980s). 

Less obviously, unemployment (“ifictional 
unemployment") may occur even when there ure 
sufficient jobs. Job-seekers may lack information 
about jobs, have the wrong kinds of skills, or lack 
motivation to take particular jobs. 

This may have been the situation characterising 
the country in the 1950s and 1960s, and for those 
highly specialised segments of the labour market 
tapped by the Government’s “think big’’ projects, 
it may remain a problem in the 1980s. 

The Planning Council’s analysis recognised 
both kinds of employment; its proposals related 
almost entirely to problems of I fictional unem¬ 
ployment. 

Inoiher words, while the Planning ( jHind) had 
a great deal to say about how n> ensure dm job¬ 
seekers have adequate job search information, 
appropriate skills and incentives to take even 
low-paying jobs, ii hud almost nothing to s:iy 
about how jobs can he sustained and created last 
enough to employ all those seeking work. 

This was unfortunate. First, it meant the 
Planning Council’s proposals ilid not address the 
source of our current and likely lumiv dil I i« nil ics 
- .ui absolute shortage of jobs. Second, by not 
analysing the processes ol job creation and job 
destruction, the Planning ( 'mnu.il implicit that the 
cjiim's of unemployment lay with deficiencies of 
the unemployed: their lack of motivation, infor¬ 
mation or skill. 

Curing these - a.x the Planning Council's 
proposals are designed to do - by implication 


wutild cure unemployment. That is simply in¬ 
correct. 

Labour markets always function imperfectly. 
Information about jobs and job-seekers flows 
slowly and unevenly across geographical and 
social boundaries. 

Schools, technical institutes, universities mid 
other training institutions are often tardy in ad¬ 
justing the skills they teach or the numbers of 
people they teach them to. liven when appro¬ 
priately qualified people can be found, the 
rewards of the job may be insufficient to motivate 
them into taking it. 

In the recruitment of people to executive and 
other important position'., intensive efforts are 
made to overcome these difficulties. Jobs are 
advertised nationally and internationally, 
recruiting firms locate possible candidates, high 
salaries and expenses arc paid and appropriate 
training, where this is necessary, provided. 

Most of the Planning Council’s proposals could 
be seen as advocacy of annlagous services to be 
financed publicly and tu cover those segments of 
the labour market unprofitable to private sector 
recruitment firms. 

To make sure that appropriately skilled people 
were a va i lablc for jobs asthese occur, the Planning 
Council suggested modifications to the cur¬ 
ricula and procedures uf schools and other 
training institutions. 

To solve problems of information flow about 
jobs and job-seekers, (he council advocated die 
nation-wide extension and rc-organisaiion of the 
Labour Department’s employment services. Ami 
in solve the problem of motivation, the council 
suggested cutting the unemployment benefit to 
make even low-paying ami demeaning jobs 
sceme more attractive. 

All uf this might allow employers to acquire- 
appropriately trained stall lor the jobs they have 
available. How many j"bs and what kinds of jobs 
would not be affected by these proposals. 

Employment did v.tv something about the 
creation and destruction «»1 jobs. Paradoxically, 
the consequences ol job destruction received more 
attention than processes hv which jubs could be 
sustained and created 

I'he desiiuction ol |ob*. through plant Jo-.iire • 
and retrenchment causes anger and tear among 
employees. What .staff can do about the threat of 
unemployment depends on the strength of their 
union organisation!, ami the overall profitability 
of the industry. 

The result lias been widespread discrepancy in 
the incidence of redundancies and in the degree of 
compensation fur them. 


Without word of a lie 


Inspection costs 


Exaggeration 


A TEAM uf European veterinarians is touring 
wow Zealand (see story Page 16) to see if our meal 
Wpon plants meet the spick-und-span hygiene 
requirements laid down by the EEC in 1971. 


A decade and $382 million later, the 10 vets arc 
ouring some 43 plants around the country — at 
UT ^payers’ expense. 

Our people suggested the visitors spend their 
'n Eurodollars on what essentially is an exercise 
lm pwcd by them. 


Tj 10 ^EC people diplomatically ugreed, but 
jI ™ nonetheless that we foot the bill for their 
‘menial travel. 


Time primed a graph showing presented and 


unrig as it happened. Apparently Radio New P ro M«i tax rates for American wage earners 
Zealand did not think to ask for die same privilege.. Uhdet'Roinald Re&gah’s regime. Even the present 


tax rates are enough to make the Kiwi taxpayer 
weep. 


by 1984, that pittance will drop tounly 21 percent, 
or $21,009. 

Dream on, 60 per centers. 


The three big dairy concerns 
Michael McDonald's comments aoo t 
in an article headed "Cheese; New V 


Taxing our loyalty 


IF ever we needed proof of how dcvastatingly dire 
arc the Inland Revenue Department’s inroads into 
our pay packets, it was convincingly provided by 
Time magazine last week. 


Americans on $20,000 pay $2013 in tax. That 
W, U drop in successive stages to $ 1433 by 1984. 

If you earn $50,000, you fork out a mere 18.7 
per cent, or ^59323,, to Uncle Sam, and that will 
drop to $6809 by 1984. 


Cheesed off 


Even those lucky Yankecs who pull in $100,000 
a year pay only 27.9 per cent in tax this year, And 


DAIR^ INDUSTRIES Ltd, Butland Industries 
Ltd, and the Dairy Board have issued a writ 
(claiming $50,000 each) against the New Zealand 
Magazine Publishing Co Ltd because of com¬ 
ments made about Chesdale cheese in last year’s 
New Zealand annual. 

„ Publisher Alister Taylor said he would 
vigorously defend” the $150,000 action. 


IMTIOML 

BUBIlifSB Bill ID 


jni r mp e COsl: morc I ^ an co dwrtcr a plane 

a ir !f ri T lwo of the team to Auckland during the 
‘ Zealand trouble. Total cost is reckoned 
Irt he about $5000. 

dev? <^ e worc * s of the song: “if the right hand 
01 get you, then the left one wUl." 


ON Morning Report (lie other day, our old mate 
Rob Muldunn was in mellow mood as he con¬ 
templated the Broadcasting Corporation's elec¬ 
tion year policy of giving Social Credit equal 
broadcasting time with the National and Labour 
Parties. No, he didn't think the National ParLy 
would be too bothered by the decision, (although 
he almost delightedly noted that the Labour Party 
seemed a hit jumpy about it). 

Party chairman George Chapman was far from 
conciliatory on the mailer, in contrast, and made 
clear that the decision should be reconsidered. 

So were lie and MuKloun at odds on this point? 
’I’he interviewer quite rightly warned to know. 
Chapman neatly avoided confirming the obvious 
by replying: “That would be exaggerating the 
issue entirely.” 


the making.’’ 

Butland and the Dairy 
in the same issue. Butland statestljat^ ^ 
the New Zealander article it P*?- .^ 1 ^ 
into odium, ridicule and c°nK i iJ | P*», 
seriously injured in its trade and 
suffered loss in sale? of Chesdale 
Bin* that it ha, incurred ™ E Plastics Institute publicity 

53&SS " v «*• ‘ h °“ 


Thinking big 


Beware Greeks 
bearing... 


The Planning Council was concerned with this 
problem, rather than the actual process of job 
destruction. 

A carefully considered chapter was devoted to 
the problem of rationalising redundancy 
agreements. The chapter on job creation stood in 
marked contrast. (The Planning Council appears 
to view job destruction uncritically, seeing it as 
indicating healthy “restructuring’’ and technical 
advance.) 
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committee was 

' tty. ” - WilU should be invited as 

; i speaker for the annual conference thb year? 

nJ** Fletcher was one suggestion. Appro- 
' Mh. L’ L h)> m h{*ht of the “think big’’ direction in 
, hKh ‘he country is headed. 

. Rn ' maybe the 


Employment dealt, directly with the processes, of 
job creation only in its recommendation*; on 
Government-financed special work schemes and 
projects, necessary, hut according to Employment, 
in the best of worlds, undesirable. 

There was no sustained analysis of how to meet 
it long-term rather than cyclical shortage of jobs — 
analysis that focussed on the actual process in 
which new jobs arise in the public and private 
sectors. 

Missing, too, was any analysis of the particular 
job impacts of different strategies of economic 
growth. 

Of course, full employment waits die re¬ 
sumption of adequate economic growth - but the 
Planning Council did not examine what specific 
pattern ol economic growth would create more 
rather than less employment. 

But hasn't the Planning Council written ex¬ 
tensively elsewhere about issues of economic 
strategy? Of course. 

in document alter document, the Planning 
Council hits set itself the task of advocating a 
single strategy of development — essentially, an 
export-led, capital-intensive process which has ns 
its concomitant the significant reduction of pro¬ 
tection fin domestic industries. 

In terms «>t employment, such a strategy creates 
a dual problem - in a few labour market areas J 
shortage <»f ski Jk.md in others the possibility of a 
massive loss of jobs. 

Both I acts threaten the political viability of the 
strategy. 

Enj/W.'V'ikUi is best read as aw attempt to deal 
with those threats, seeking u» make unein- 
plo'.ineni more palatable and to pieum skill 



committee could think even 


'I’HE Porirua Lions Club - cver-keen to provide 
community soulship, installed a model railway on 
a new reserve next to the motorway. 

And you have to station the engine et al over¬ 
night to prevent rust and vandals, don't you? So 
our stalwart Lions put up a corrugatcd-iron affair 
and proved their environmental consciousness by 
covering it with rockjt, plants, and so on. 

The Porirua City Council’s response? That’s 
property. And no-one can own property on a 
public reserve. L'xpect'a rate demand next 21st! 

But Lions ate renowned as resourceful lolk. 
Their response: make u gift of the ‘'shed’’ to the 
council and let them woiry about painting, doors, 
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mamionance... 

There's a rider,too. Rival Rotarutns haveJaut up 




|j.l |; v '. ll '„ CC ' imn ” llCl ‘ member obviously thought so. 

'AL vl . - pruferred very much lunauv in 
j'j. g ’" lvas I* r,| iny Prince Charle.-.. ' 

Iheek seemed to notice the tongue in a parrially-roofcd rase garden oh the same re- 

ijjminn.c, 1, ■? been solemnly recorded in the . serve. Ifwinter rtains demand full roofing, does the 
*- ie r a5o n L ' uculatecl through ** Industry for PQC get another “gift” fot ratepayers/to raatn- 
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shortages in areas stimulated by “think big” 
projects. In other words, it set out those em¬ 
ployment policies necessary to facilitate tile 
“think big” strategy. 

But there are other development policies, un- 
fortnulatcd and unexamined in Employment, 
whose consequences for employment and for 
appropriate strategies for promoting it are likely 
to be quite different. 

Implementing the Planning Council’s propo¬ 
sals for dealing with unemployment may help 
employers to find suitably skilled and motivated 
staff, but will make little or no difference to those 
who are or wilt be unemployed. This follows from 
the Planning Council’s failure to focus on the 
supply of jobs, the factors chat affect this, and the 
impact of different economic strategies on these 
factors. 

How can the Link report do better? 

First, it is unhelpful to focus on the deficiencies 
of the unemployed as the cause of unemployment. 
Given an absolute shortage of jobs of considerable 
magnitude, proposals that seek to remedy 
deficiencies of the unemployed will make little 
difference to the overall rate of unemployment. 

Second, we need to know in detail about the 
supply and distribution of jobs as well as about 
that of peuple unemployed. 

Where are jobs being created and where des¬ 
troyed? What kinds of jobs are they? How many? 

Third, what kinds of economic strategies will 
produce move, rather than less, employment, in 
the short, medium and long-term? Or to put it 
another way, what kind of economic strategy will 
best serve our social goals, of which full em¬ 
ployment is one of the most import am? 

Fourth, if sonic level of unemployment is likely 
to continue through most of the 1980s, then how 
can its burden he most evenly sliued ami its 
human cost , minimised? 

II the Link icpoit is in he a useful onc.l run lully 
directing public policy and i net easing public 
understanding, then these are the question-, that it 


will luCUsoil. 


GqoH Fougore is h sociologist walking at Gan 
tmhuiy Unlvuo.ity 



If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 


la its ultimate application 'Risk Managctncm’ 
should eliminate the need ior insurance. \Vith.fhis idea,! 
in mind, Hogg Robinson, International 'Insurance 
Brokers, work with you to reduce your, risks lo the 
minimum,leaving' as little as possible to ,be insured. 1 hen 
tbey carefully select where:best io place this insurance. ; 

. Hogg Robin sou are able to make 11 le'.coi t) piex it y ol 
‘Risk Managemcnt’ .sound this'simplc because they, have 
' had 135 years of.experience with every type ok industry 
around the world. They know the business \yoricl, the.y ■ 


HOGG 

.ROBINSON’ 


IN I l-.KN.A I'lONAI. INNUKANCI-' l!l>OKl ; K 
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Who’s hiding what? 


Comparing Government Activities 
with its Budget Estimates 


i;umuu<h]i>i 

ustimalds 


Economics Correspondent 


THE GOVERNMENT’S 
budget deficit broke $2000 
million In the first nine months 
of the budget year. At exactly 
$2072 million, the record 
December deficit suggests that 
the deficit for the entire year 
will be substantially above the 
$1260 million estimated in the 
1980 Budget. 

As Minister of Finance, Rob 
Muldoon commented when 
releasing the Public Accounts: 
"The deficit before borrowing 
customarily peaks in the third 
quarter of the year. The sea¬ 
sonal tax flow in the final 
quarter is expected to reduce 
the deficit before borrowing to 
.a level in line with that bud¬ 
geted for in the main, sup¬ 
plementary and additional 
supplementary estimates”. 

In other words, the tax take 
for the March quarter will be 
greater than Government 
spending in that quarter. The 
surplus in the fourth (March) 
quarter of the budget year will 
reduce die size of the deficit 
recorded in the three q uar lers to 
December. 

The largest surplus yet 
recorded for a March quarter 
was $418 million for March 
quarter 1978. A similar surplus 
for this March would bring the 
deficit down to $1654 million, 
still markedly above the $1260 
million Budget estimate. 

Even a surplus as large as 
$600 million will not get the 
deficit down to the Budget 
target. 

nut wait a minute. A closer 
look at Mu Idoon's press release 
suggests that the Budget es¬ 
timate is no longer die 
Government’s target. 

Somewhere hidden away in 
Treasury files or perhaps 
deeply within the Finance 
Minister's brain lies another 
estimate of the budget deficit 
which takes into account the 
main, supplementary and ad¬ 
ditional supplementary Es¬ 
timates. 

We modest members of the 
public have not been told what 
this estimate is, so it appears 
that we have little choice but to 
accept Muldoon’s word chat the 
deficit before borrowing is in 
line with that budgeted. 

The size or the deficit before 
borrowing is not a very im- , 

ponantindicatorofanything.lt j 
mustbejudged inthecomextof 

what else is happening in the , 
economy. . 

The Government may have ] 
had very good reasons for ad- i 
justing its Budget targets. 

But don’t we taxpayers have l 
a right to know what these i 
reasons arc? s 

According to the Minister, c 
the mam points about the i 
public accounts are that growth i 
in tax receipts is above tKc in- s 
crease provided for in the i 

Budget. Government spending 
is in line with total appropria- i 


tions (after taking account of 
appropriations in the main, 
5 supplementary and additional 

) supplementary Estimates) and 

» there has been a reduction of the 

' amount of cash in the public 
[ account. 

t Every attempt is made in the 
Public Accounts to give the 
impression that this Govern¬ 
ment knows what it is doing 
when it comes to managing 
public spending. It seems that 
the reality is the opposite. 

The Government is so un¬ 
sure that it needs main, sup¬ 
plementary, and additional 
supplementary appropriations 
to keep pace with the changing 
pace of government activity. 

The main supplementary 
appropriations were set aside 
on Budget night in June 1980. 
They allowed for $250 million 
more appropriations than those 
allocated to specific votes. 

'Supplementary appropria¬ 
tions were introduced in Oc¬ 
tober 1980, less than four 
months after the Budget had 
been published. Additional 
supplementary appropriations 
were made a month later on 
November 25 when the 
Government introduced a 
mini-budger. 

Using the supplementary 
votes to home in on Budget 
targets makes it difficult for 
outsiders to know what the 
Government is up to. Less than 
six months into the financial 
year, any department which is 
finding it ditficult to live within 
its voted appropriation can ask 
tor a supplementary appro¬ 
priation. 

The taxpayer docs not know 
whether the Government in¬ 
tended to dish these appro- 
priaiionsout in the Budget, but 
did not wish to reveal them at 
the time or whether they 
became available because 
changing appreciation of 
economic events necessitated a 
change in Budget targets or 
whether it was simply a case 
that certain Government 
departments could not control 
(heir spending. 

An economist trying to an¬ 
alyse the effects of changes in 
Government spending cannot 
distinguish whether Govern¬ 
ment changes in expenditure 
arc automatic (built in to hap¬ 
pen anyway) or deliberate. 

One way uf.improving this 
state of affairs is for taxpayers 
to be given greater access to 
detailed information about the 
Government’s budget. The in¬ 
creased ireedom of information 
proposed in the Danks Report 
is a welcome advance. 

But this will not clear up all 
the Government’s budget 
management problems. There 
seems to be an unresolved 
conflict in the mind of the 
political wing of tHfe Govern¬ 
ment between financial man¬ 
agement and economic man¬ 
agement. 

According to very baBic 
precepts of financial man- 
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" One of those very cheap red Wine; Would' 
:hnve been perfect With Ihlj."- ->' ? 


agement, the books must 
balance. Outgoings must equal 
incomings. This suggests that 
the best Budget is a balanced 
one and the deficit before bor¬ 
rowing should be tending 
towards zero instead of $2000 
million. 

Economists have a different 
view of things. The size of the 
hudget deficit can vary ac¬ 
cording to the economic 
climate. In circumstances 
where there are people and re¬ 
sources which are unemployed, 
a deficit of $2000 million may 
be justified, depending on what 
part of the trade cycle the 
economy was operating on (that 
is, whether we were heading 
towards a boom or a bust). 

It’s time that theeconom icsof 
budget deficits got a fuller 
public airing. At the very least, 
the public should be told 
whether high deficits are a sign 
of poor financial or good 
economic management. 


Expenditure (net) 

Administration 
Foreign Relations 
Development & Industry 
Education 
Social Services 
Health 

Transport and Communications 
Debt Services and mlsc. investment 
Inprests 1 

Sub-Total 
Supplementary 
Mlsc, financing Transactions 

Total spending 


ActUiil Budget 

iMiisuclions Parc-.,. 

months Budget® 
to December y 
570 


■jNo need to look this gift horse in the mouth 


Financed from: 

Income tax 

Customs, sales tax, beer duty 
Highways tax 
Motor spirits tax 
Other taxation 


Total taxation 

Interest, profits & mlsc. receipts 
Suspense accounts 3 & trust account 

Total receipts 


Deficit before borrowing 

1 Monies spent but not yet classified. 


2 Receipts not yet classified. 


• by Colin James 

“WE find that whole commu¬ 
nes suddenly fix their minds 
upon one object and go mad in 

its pursuit", says the preface to 
a book with the captivating title 
of Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness of 
Crowds. 

Had us author, Charles 
Macfcay, still secure in his early 
Victorianrationality,been tran¬ 
sported to Queen Street in 
Auckland last Tuesday he 
would,no doubt, have surveyed 
die throng before him with 
sceptical amusement - one of 
“those moral epidemics which 
have been excited, sometimes 
by onecause and sometimes by 
another," demonstrating “how 
easily the masses have been led 
astray, and how imitative and 
gregarious men ate...” 

Or,to put it another way, and 
quote die Schiller dictum 
quoted in the book: “Anyone, 
taken as an individual, is tole¬ 


rably sensible and reasonable — 
as a member of a crowd, he at 
once becomes a blockhead.’’ 

Con-men, demagogues and 
sharp sellers know this. The 
crowd is suggestible where the 
individual is not. 

But Tania Harris is not a 
con-person, demagogue or 
sharp seller. Just a tinderbox. 

Usually suggesting a march 
down Queen Street to show 
“we care" would raise only 
yawns or guffaws. Instead tens 
of thousands turned out. 

You can't ignore a crowd like 
Harris’s. They don’t just hap¬ 
pen because it’s a nice day, as 
union protest organisers have 
found down the years. 

So, however much crowd 
action may offend rational 
sensitivity, her march must be 
taken seriously. But taken how? 

The key probably lies in the 
underlying shifr of attitudes I 
suggested (A/BR, January 19) is 
occurring or has already oc¬ 


curred. The public has had 
enough disruption to their 
previously comfortable lives. 
Thcv want relief. 


To get relief front the econ¬ 
omic and social strain that a 
no-growth economy imposes 
people arc more ready to reach 
for radical solutions. Voting 
Social Credit is one manifesta¬ 
tion; marching down Queen 
Street is another. 

The skilful demagogue can 
turn such dislocations of nor¬ 
mal behaviour to his or her 
advantage. 

So, too, can a plain politician: 
the Prime Minister was quick to 
exploit the mood. A press con¬ 
ference on Tuesday; a speech to 
National Party women on 
Wednesday — “the people have 
had enough". 

The past two weeks have 
been a godsend to him. An 
unsolicited gift from Jim Knox 
and the lads that, handled right, 
has the potential to set a band- 



Jim Knox... Galahad to the rescue 


wagon to November. 

Industrial relations has been 
the achilles heel of this National 
Government. Again and again 
it has talked tough - only to 
find itself outwitted, outman¬ 
oeuvred or outbluffed, or tied 
up in knots of its own making. 

Voluntary unions - over¬ 
whelming votes in unions to 
remain compulsory. Penalties 
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8%. You can expect touring fuel 
consumption of around 9.41/100 km 
(30 mpg). 


NEW ELECTRONIC IGNITION 


Now standard, the electronic 


ignition system gives you a more 
reliable start every time. Dispensing 
with conventional breaker points 
gives a more potent spark 


and helps maintain engine tune over 
long periods. The spark plug is close 
to the centre of the cylinder for more 
efficient fuel Ignition. 



NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON 


MORE VIRILITY THAN EVERI 


Falcon style sets the pace. Its the 
blueprint for imitators. Yet it will never 
be surpassed as the ideal ute for its 
time. In the interests of fuel economy 
we have made some 


In 1 1980, Falcon was New 
Zealand's best selling ute. 
«,!:??L? rd J! ave mad « the best 
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N thn^ LL0 T HEAD efficient 

' There are two majc 
newMoy Head, One 
,22kg lighter than Its lr 
; r-quite awelghf off 


The driveability and . 
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mprovements. But the Innate power 
and character of Falcon remains. ; 

The sleek lines. The spacious 
Glass area. The heavy duty steel 
floor. The limited slip dlff. Quartz 
halogen headlamps. The list goes on. 
One test drive ana you’ll get tne ■ 


message loud and dear. 

Drive even further ahead with the 
new AUby Head Fafcon; Rearing to 
go at your Ford Dealer nowl (Ute df. 
built-up van option.) ' 'v - 
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against strikers - abject back¬ 
down over the Southland 
freezing workers in 1978. The 
Remuneration Act to rein in 
militant unions - humiliation 
over Kinleiih. 

The guy who said at the 
beginning of 1978 that union 
disrupters would get it where 
the chicken got the axe had 
looked increasingly like the 
chicken. 

Two weeks ago the chicken 
was helter-skeltering over the 
arrest of the Ravensdown 
pick«ers under the Police Of¬ 
fences Act. We'll review the 
legislation, the Prime Minister 
said, and dutiful Jim McLay 
went off to see if the charges 
could be withdrawn. 

Imagine, with that Govern¬ 
ment record to go on, that you 
arc a union hothead, '.polling 
for a fight. Imagine, too, that 
cool old Bill Andersen is 
stranded till the other side ut the 
Tasman by - a delicate irony — 
a strike. 

Would you mu he tempted to 
have a go? Stir things up. get old 
Knoxy into the act, get a re¬ 
solution or two from the 
Federation of Labour execu¬ 
tive and some of the knee-jerk 
unions out in sympathy? Do a 
Kinlcith? 

So off they went a-pickcting 
-except that it was in the bag¬ 
gage handling shed. How 
stopping Public Service As¬ 
sociation members moving 
baggage could be construed as 
peacefully trying to dissuade 
scab labour from doing engin¬ 
eers’ work some distance away 
would stretch even a union 
advocate's ingenuity. 

With model solidarity, the 
Auckland Trades Council 
began pulling people out all 
over Auckland. Crisis, roared 
the news media. Crisis, jangled 
the alarm bells in the Beehive 
and Lukes Lane (FOL head¬ 
quarters). 

Jumping bean Jim McLay 
went off with another batch of 
prosecutions to consider drop¬ 
ping- 

Pause again at this point and 
imagine you are a National. 
Pafty supporter (or someone 
who has always leant National, 
but ...) It looks like another 
cop-out coming up. 

Now imagine you are Jim 
Knox. One light bums sear-- 
ingly in your brain: some of the 
lads are tn trouble; Pull oo your 
Sir Galahad gearand go to their 
rescue; 

Just like Kinleith.-/ 


knew what they were supposed 
to be fighting for; it was emo¬ 
tional, top-of-tlte-head stuff'. 

• The support called for 
wasn’t just a bit of sympathy 
money; it was a downtools. 

In the old days Sir Thomas 
Skinner would have got on the 
blower, chewed a few ears, 
demanded complete FOL 
control of the dispute and told 
people to get back to work. 

But these are die new days 
and maybe nobody would take 
any notice. Knox's style is 
(necessarily?) d ifferent: he i s the 
workers’ advocate, not their 
godfather. That is what he did 
at Kinleidi and did not the 
troops worship him after that? 

When the penny dropped to 
the Government as to just how 
far Knox had got himself up the 
crcck without a sustainable 
solidarity paddle, it was all 
over. 

Sid Holland won in 1951 by 
isolating a group of unions from 
the mainstream of the union 
movement. The delayed reac¬ 
tion of uncertainty among un¬ 
ions this time made it clear they 
would not unite, as they had in 
the 1979 national stoppage and 
over Kinleith. 

All the Government had to 
do was wait — and win either 
way, with a quick collapse or an 
election at the end of a hard 
struggle. 

Judicial Jim McLay took two 
days not to lift charges. The 
Prime Minister postponed 
decision on the !■'( >1. surrender 
lrom Friday u» Monday's 
Cabinet (even though the 
"review” term hud been agreed 
on a week be!*>re) and then the 
caucus on Thursday. 

Banner headlines abour in¬ 
dustrial chaos; then banner 
headlines about a siandfirm 
Prime Minister; then banner 
headlines about a FOL back¬ 
down; then banner headlines of 
delighted MPs promising him a 
standing ovation; then banner 
headlines of spontaneous 
crowd reaction against the 
Pom-accented stirrers: he may 
not know much about art but he 
knows what he likes when he 
secs it. 

I’ll be surprised if he doesn’t 
rake in near-record support in 
the Hcylen Poll to be taken this 
Saturday. It was a virtuoso 
performance. He even got the 
airforce into the act with the 
Tasman airlift. 

Now imagine once more you 
are a National leaver. The one 
thing surveys have been 
recording as your greatest cri¬ 
ticism of the Government is its 
soft line on the unions. Are you 
still wavering? Not a bit of it. 

Imagine next you are one of 
those who under the frustration 
of strain has'thought of Voting 
Social Credit. Hesnotat last the 
Government shown some sign 
of frustration-lifting strength? 

Then imagine you are a 
Labour leaner, Did you not 
wince? No matter how skilfully 
Bill Rowling gad his (well- 
controlled) colleagues dis¬ 
tanced themselves from their 
disruptive affiliates,' no 
matter how little .the unions 
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, . But it wasn’t. . : matter now nme me unions . 

• It. wasn’t over wages or really influence the party, you 
• legislation limiting wages; ii kodw that the raises believe it 
was over some abstract right really is on thesturcra side. : 
andNew Zealanders are not too 'Ttmay notlast. There will be ,.i 
good at fighting for abstract'- ; -oth«r .opportunities for 1 

tionsjeven.worse,Itturned into G.ovenmiqnt backdowns... . •■ >/. j 


iacticaf skill and 10ng»-runntng V stfiP.peDprtngboktourpunch- ; ; 
before outflde help was aak4 agreement -with; i-V >; 

±•1 * _ w u .-Mi.— . . * InA ntll • nn a ttrh/niutnv rlnal/ * 
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Bold New 
Coro 

Distinctive styling breaks 
away from the look-alike 
sameness of competitors. 

One look tells you 1981 
Corona is all-new. Sleek, 
sharply sloping chiselled nose 
with squared leadlights and 
strong black bumpers. 

Corona is a 
strong-looking 
big car with 
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distinctive styling that breaks away 
from the look-alike sameness of its 
competitors. This is enduring style 
classic, strong, individual. 

Fabulous T Series engine 
3T 1800 cc and 2T l600c c . 
Superior reliability- 


J 

Under the sleek bonnet is 
Toyota s incredible T series engine. 
3T m the Corona XT and 2T m the 
Corona XR. The T series combines 
outstanding reliability with excellent 
economy (3T 1800cc proved to 
return up to 7.2 litres per 100km— 
38mpg). 


Much more spacious 

inside-back seat room 

vastly improved. 

One drive ‘ 
will convince 
you that 1981 
Corona gives 
you more 
travelling space 
than any other 
car in its class. 

This is __ 

particulary noticeable in the 
rear seat. Now re-located and 
outstanding 



New 
colour 
range 
released! 

See the latest 
colour co-ordinated 

Corona now. Its fresh now colours 
inside and out, add a distinctive 
touch of class to Corona's brilliant 
new design. 

New full-cloth seating. 
Newdash layout. 

Hie 1981 Corona has 
all-new instrumentation too—a 
completely new dash layout. The 
front and rear scats now give you 
the luxury look and comfort of 
full-cloth facings. 

It’s bolder—it's bigger-*- ; 
it’s all new for 1981. Test drive 1^81 
Corona at your Toyota Dealer 
now. 

Current Prices 

XR Sedan $10 990 • • 

XT Sedan $ 11 ] 690 .' Auto $ 12 , 3 $ 

-XTStaUonwagon $ 12 , 590 . Auto $ 13 , V® 
Liftback $ 13 , 490 . Auto$l4,Q$ 

Prices and Specifications subject to change 


Deficit worsens 


Economics Correspondent 

OUR export momentum has 
slowed. Our terms of trade 
continue to worsen. Net invi¬ 
sible payments are flowing out 
of the country at a rapid rate. All 
thisadds up to a deterioration in 
our balance of payments. 

In its latest news release for 
die balance of payments (BOP) 
for the December quarter 1980, 
the Department of Statistics 
reported that,' for the 1980 
calendar year, the balance on 
current account was a deficit of 
j $952 million, more than half 
1 again as large as the current 
! account BOP deficit for the 
( previous calendar year, 
i The actual size of the deficit 
[ itself is not a great cause of 
I. concern. It represents about 4 
j per cent of our gross domestic 

! product (GDP). Previous 

record deficits experienced 
J during 1975 were more than 13 
I per cent of GDP. 
t What is cause for concern is 
the fall in the merchandise trade 
balance. Since 1978, there has 
i been a surplus in merchandise 
' trade. 

; The combination of reduc- 
1 mg demand for imports and a 
rapid rise in exports created a 
condition where the value of the 
goods we exported was greater 
than the value we imported. 

Our BOP deficit existed 
because of dramatic growth in 
the outflow of invisible 
payments (payments for trans¬ 
port, travel, insurance, interest 


nr i . 


DUUUIYingJ. 

But in the September quarter 
last year, the balance on mer¬ 
chandise trade slipped into 
deficit. Exports rose over im¬ 
ports again in the December 
quarter, though the trade sur¬ 
plus was slight. 

There is some solace from 
the fact that outflows of invi¬ 
sible payments have slowed 
smee last year. But net invisi¬ 
bles are sitting about $1300 
nullion for the calendar year, 
which is still quite a drain on 
our trade account. 

Fortunes on the foreign trade 
from arc not likely to improve 
tor a while yet. At least, not 
wording to latest reports of 
the Reserve Bank. 

In its latest bulletin, the Rc- 
J erv . c Ba nlc reports that fol¬ 
ding a strong growth in trade 
volumes during 1979 (with the 
noiHble exception of oil trade), 
world trade is estimated to grow 
volume by only 3 per cent a 
year m 1981. This is the slowest 
“vancc since the 1974/75 
world recession. 

The international economy 
GJKrieociqB a generalised 
«owdo wn in economic growth, 

I I* 88 braked on inflation,. 
L; . n ” as had an adverse in- 
. 0n em Ployment and 
... wde volu mes . Most countries 
with the exception of 
„ arf . e .exporting countries) 
“ of payments 

•i;l outlook is for modest 

h ™ “ best by the end of the . 
ij?’ .featuring a slowly' 

•Wort!? 18 world economy,- 
! unemployment,: 

1 high inflation, and a 


? i 


The Reserve Bank says that 
“recent economic forecasts 
show a significant deterioration 
in New Zealand’s current ac¬ 
count deficit in the June 1981 
year and widening further in 
the following trade year. In 
spite of relatively favourable 
export prices, a high rate of 
increase in import prices 
(reflecting larger oil price 
movements and the lagged ef¬ 
fects of the 1979 upsurge in 
world inflation) resulted in the 
country’s terms of trade dete¬ 
riorating markedly through 
1980”. 

The terms of trade arc likely 
to stay at their current low level 
for the next year. And export 
volume growth, aided in the 
past year by the above-average 
performance of the agricultural 
sector, is unlikely to be repeated 
this year. 

The forecast stagnation in 
world trade will dampen 
growth in our export earnings. 


Chart 1: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFICIT 

$ million (Annual Deficit at Quarterly Intervals) 
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Chart 2: TERMS OF TRADE 
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Things will not improve in 
1982 because by then import 
volumes, which are projected to 
fall slightly this year, are ex¬ 
pected to rise again. Ttys will he 
partly in response to the 
requirements of the country’s 
large investment in energy and 
industrial projects. 

The Reserve Bank is worried 
that international inflationary 
pressures and rising energy 
prices along with wage in¬ 


creases here will keep inflation 
high. 

The only really good thing 
about going deeper into a 
balance of paymenrs deficit is 
that it will act to moderate 
growth in the money supply, 
which may help to control in¬ 
flation. Even so, the rate of rise 
in consumer prices is not ex¬ 
pected to. improve, but will 
probably remain about 17 per 
cent. 


Summing up, the interna¬ 
tional recession will be felt here 
by adverse terms of trade and 
lower demand for our exports. 
The resulting lower real 
volume of export earnings will 
lead to a stagnation in farming 
income and spending by the 
farm sector. 

This will have a flow-on ef¬ 
fect to the economy as a whole. 

Further into the future, the 


Reserve Bank thinks that major 
investment projects will 
provide a boost to the economy 
which should help induce a 
better rate of growth than we 
have recently experienced. 

But the ability to sustain 
higher growth, they say, 
depends “on the country's 
ability to come to grips with the 
immediate problem of a per¬ 
sistent high rate uf inflation." 



Don't pay us a cent 


until we offer you a better 
stevedoring deal than the one 

you're getting now! 

You can’t do better than that Because here at Union 
Maritime Services we know we’ve got the experience, the 
expertise and the people to do the best stevedoring job possible. 

We have an office at every port in New Zealand. And in 
every office we have people with a personal knowledge of the port 

and all the stevedoring 
possibilities available. 

Whether it’s getting 
mutton to Russia, lamb to 
Iran of cement from 
Westport— Union s 
Maritime Services have 
handled it And can . .; : ■ 

handle it for you. 

Contact our 
representative at the 
nearest port. ;; 

We mean what we say: 

_ Union Maritime Services can j 

offer you a better stevedoring deal!.3.r!-Cx:.•' 

! -vC.' ,.V;v v : ..r AV.i/'v .h’ : 
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Analysing annual accounts: Vacation Hotels 

Special Correspondent 5600,290 io $497,952. increase in buildings from $9.4 with some assessment of how v 

HAS Vacation Hotels Ltd And this is where the Vaca- million to $13.6 million, and the payment affected the latest 
latched onto millions uf dollars lion accounts let themselves that suggests a reason for the year’s result, and how the loss of 
worth of cheap finance? Could down. increase in borrowings. profits influenced the previous 


Special Correspondent 

HAS Vacation Hotels Ltd 
latched on to millions of dollars 
worth of cheap finance? Could 
the Auckland hotel operator 
have found a mysterious ben¬ 
efactor with a penchant for 
small tourist operators? 

What other explanation 
cnuld there be for the strangely 
contradictory information in 
the latest Vacation annual 
report? The accounts show the 
company ha* more than dou¬ 
bled its term liabilities, yet has 
enjoyed a 17 per cent fall in 
interest charges. 

Certainly, the money wuuld 
mu have come from the 
Development Finance Corpo¬ 
ration, because the Vacation 
directors were complaining 
only a d tuple of month* ago 
that this body was charging 
17.5 per cent fur hotel con¬ 
st ruction advances. 

The October 31, 1980, 

1 valance sheet shows total term 
liabilities increased from 
$3,572,058 to $7,211,380, con¬ 
sisting of secured bank loans of 
$700,000($1.100,000 last year), 
mortgages and other secured 
advances of 56,121,385 
(52,467,658) and registered 
secured debenture stock of 
$389,995 (55000). 

Yet the profit and loss ac¬ 
count shows that interest on 
fixed loans fell 17percent from 


$600,299 to $497,952. ■ 

And this is where the Vaca¬ 
tion accounts let themselves 
down. 

Like all balance sheets, “the 
statement of accounting 
policies and the notes to the 
accounts form part of and are to 
be read in conjunction with this 
balance sheet”. 

But turn to note two, dealing 
with secured creditors, and all 
you discover is that “the por¬ 
tion of term liabilities payable 
within 12 months of balance 
date has been included in cur¬ 
rent liabilities”. 

No clues there. 

Of course, there has to be a 
logical explanation for this ap¬ 
parent riddle. 

The trouble is, it should have 
been fully disclosed in the an¬ 
nual report, cither in the notes 
or in the chairman's review, fur 
the benefit of shareholders. 

The musL likely answer is 
that the big increases in mort¬ 
gages and secured advances 
probably occurred towards the 
end of the accounting period — 
so the jump in the company's 
bill would nut have been fully 
reflected in the interest charge 
figure for the vear to October 
31, 1980. 

The balance sheet also .shows 
a big increase in fixed assets 
from $14.3 million to $18.4 
million, made up largely of an 


increase in buildings from $9.4 
million to $13.6 million, and 
that suggests a reason for the 
increase in borrowings. 

Chairman J T Sheffield says 
(hat during the year the new 
90-room wing at the Logan 
Pork Hotel in Auckland was 
completed. 

Such a project - based on a 
room cost of between $60,000 
and $80,000 - could easily ac¬ 
count for the increase in fixed 
assets and the jump in bor¬ 
rowings. 

Similarly, shareholders have 
to be a little bit eagle-eyed when 
it comes to studying the 
company’s reported trading 
profit. 

After looking well beaten at 
the half-year mark the com¬ 
pany fought back over the last 
six months to produce a 44 per 
cent increase in profit. 

However, the report reveals 
that not all of the profit is of a 
true trading nature, and to as¬ 
sess the '‘quality" of the earn¬ 
ings an analyst must be able to 
separate such things as ex¬ 
traordinary profits and tax in¬ 
centives and concessions. 

Sheffield says in his review 
that the $1,007,473 profit in¬ 
cluded the payment of a loss of 
profits insurance attributable to 
the latest year following the 
Queenstown hotel fire in 1978. 

But shareholders could do 


with some assessment of how 
the payment affected the latest 
year’s result, and how the loss of 
profits influenced the previous 
profit result. 

As well, the profit benefited 
from a much lower tax provi¬ 
sion ($45,900 compared wirh 
$130,263 in 1979), due to tour¬ 
ist promotion expenditure 
concessions and to tax conces¬ 
sions from the first-year de¬ 
preciation allowances from the 
Logan Park additions. 

But while the notes to the 
accounts show that the tax 
savings amounted to $126,952 
from tourist promotion expen¬ 
diture, and to $96,463 from the 
deduction of the specified 
preference dividend payment, 
there is no sign of the 
“substantial tax concessions 
arising out of first-year de¬ 
preciation allowances”. 

But, on the positive side, the 
company does provide a par¬ 
ticularly good breakdown of its 
revenue and expenses. 

Vacation’s total revenue in¬ 
creased only 7 per cent from 
$15.3 million to $16.5 million. 

But the handy breakdown of 
revenue into accommodation, 
loud, liquor and “souvenirs and 
sundry", shows why total 
revenue advanced so slowly. 

While accommodation was 
up 11.6 percent to $7.8 million, 
food was up only 2 per cent to 


AMP's new 


money management 
retirement plan 
previously unavailable 
opportunities. 


Il s called the AMP Portfolio Plan. In a nutshell, it 
offers you AMP's guiding managerial hand for your 
personal retirement invcstmenl plan plus a flexible 
term insurance based protection package. 

Investment opportunity not previously 
available to the individual. 

Tm U d Can k n , ow l L nlc * our Investment dollars with 
Aivir New Zealand's largest private Investor, 
of longer-term savings - and benefit in the most 
direct way possible from their expertise. 

You will effectively own apart of AMP's portfolio. 

Your Investment holding is expressed In Portfolio 
units and the value of these moves each week in 
relation to underlying asset values. 

AMP has a multi-million dollar portfolio or assets 
which currently backs the trustees of some of the 
largest invest:ment-linked private superannuation 
schemes In New Zealand. The investments are 
5™? a ”? UAd I N ^ Zealand In Government 
n * cd interest securities, In 

property,housing and farm loans. 

Through AMP’s new Portfolio Plan.-this portfolio 
or assets is now open to include individual 
superannuation arrangements. 


Flexibility for optimum efficiency. 

The AMP Poit folio Plan works with total efficiency 
'* « , «Pls to each Individual’s Insurance 
needs and financial circumstances. For example- if 
you already have adequate insurance cover, then 
your contributions are weighted towards the Invest¬ 
ment portfolio - totally so - if desired. The 

E5EE n . of ,h f l « rm insurance based protection 
package is completely optional. 

Who may join the Plan? 
n n° ha / d and fas ‘ restrictions on eligibility 

fo mMt P n S m 0rtf0,l ° PUn - 11 has ,n fact been created 
™5u3!5 rp01e ,nvestmcn * ,? nd Faction. But 
naturally, there arc some guidelines as to who is best 

|^ ed U,I,ISC _ ,he P 1 ™. For Instance, you need 
some degree of personal liquidity tJs vour 

S 5 ! b8 « 00 ,n„uVof,l V ump 
Talk to your AMP Agent. 

lyouarc Interested In the idea of sharing In tht 
u tffii°thl * ,eading . Zealand investor - and 

2£us. AMP •*» -« ™ & 

Only AMP Agents sell The AMP Ponfalls. Pt n „ 


m 
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$5.2 million and liquor also 
showed a low H per cent in¬ 
crease to $3.2 million. 

Though a much smaller 
amount, souvenirs and wuuliv 
alsu helped to drag down the 
increase in accommodation 
revenue, being down 22 per 
cent from $313,597 to 
$244,159. 

Costs showed a surprisingly 
low 5.8 per cent rise to $15.-I 
million with items such a-. 

• • . .1.,..;..* t„.j,,„ |„, 

wages min ... n . ( 

only 6.57 percent. 

But here again the director. 


could have explained howl*; 
managed to hold the rut a 
cosis to a ligme well below 1 
inflation rale. 

I he uccnninHkiaihm bu+ 
ness is intensely competiiM 
with slim margins and a he<» 
reliance on external inlluenco 
Mich as .lirlarcs and thecbt> 
and Mows .it tourist traffic. 

Vacation appears tubedwn: 
a pi cl tv yood juliu! runninjd 
11-lintel chain - m» why tlen 
tin* direct!<ts tell sliardwlikli 

more ah-mi the business W. 
have invested in? 


TheTodd Dealer 
Fleet Plan 

Models Options Finance 
Cost-Benefits 


Vour Tixlii Dealer has 
all tin: facts your 
company needs for an 
objective review of your 
current vehicles and a 
cost-bcnelil study of 
replacement 
alternatives. We invite 
you to contact 
your local Todd - 

Dealer or write to: 

Fleet Sales Dept, 

Todd Motors Ltd, Lfrflj 

Private Bax, IHj 

Porirua. mM 

Choose from the 
range that made 
the Todd Dealer 
Network No. I 
in the New Si 


The Cars: Mitsubishi 
Mirage (3 or 5 door). 
Lancer MX, Celeste, 
Signui (saloon or 
estate), liilbot 
Alpine (5 door), 
Chrysler Regal. 

The Light 

Commercials: 

I Mitsubishi 
Express, L300 
chassis-cab or 

L200 utility cab- 

chassis or 2000 
Sport pick-Up. V. I 
Canter 2 or 3 >. i 
tonne petrol o f L 
diesel truck- 
Medium and .:. ’ 


Heavy 
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Timber... forest giants lost in the woods 


Special Correspondent 

UPHATs happened to the 
shatemarket’s forest giaius? 
Are they extinct, or perhaps just 
slumbering. 

Companies like Carter Holt, 
NZ Forest Products and 
Fletchers made all the running 
on the market in 1980 and 
helped io push the NZUC 
market barometer to record 
highs. 

But this year investors seem 
io be overlooking the very 
stocks that captured their 
imaginations last year. 

Many market insiders regard 
Carter and NZFP as real 
“bargain buys” because of the 
prospect of massive earnings 
increases in the March 31 1981 
financial year, dividend in¬ 
creases, and the companies 
strategic positions in the 
country’s biggest growth in¬ 
dustry. 

Fletchers, now under the 
guise of Fletcher Challenge 
Ltd, rewrote the profit record 
books last year with huge in¬ 
creases in earnings. 

And all three companies 
shared in the sudden limelight 
which shone on the foresters. 

But the market has down¬ 
graded Carter and NZFP juM as 
quickly in the first couple ol 
months this year. Admittedly 
the limited attention being 
shown to Fletcher Challenge is 
because the company is 
regarded as an untried runner, 
still to prove itself. 

Instead, the buying interest 
from both private investor* as 
focussed on a group of 
specialist stocks. 

This sudden shift saw an 
unprecedented rise in the mar¬ 
ket in January which is tradi¬ 
tionally a firm, but quiet, 
month tor die Stock lixehungc. 

Instead, investors came back 
fmm their holidays with u 
whole new batch of “buys" for 
sectors such as meal processors, 
hquor retailers, transpurlers 
and specialist manufacturers. 

Names like Wainiki NZK, 
southland Frozen Meat, Can¬ 
terbury Timber, Ballins, Cable 
rtce Downer, Lion, Henry 
jpf* Endeavour, Healing, 
rcightways, National Insur- 

Su .J and SwiUi British 
Neil Holdings, Rothmans Scott 
Oroup, TNL and Watties arc 
the popular ones. 

And almost left behind was 
poor old NZ Forest Products. 

k-Zr 1C0I ? 1 P an y did have a 
onef flourish during January 
JJ” J* 8 ha reprice crept up to 
r m t}wl Wflsdue mainly to 
he fan the shares were cum a 
Per cent tax free dividend and 
We piled in for a few weeks 
^, belief they were 
buying” tax-free money. 

., w ben the market got 
* S ^ n « re m February, first 
j.^tbeWinstope’sKarioimill 
rh ^des and then because of 
mouth scare, NZ 

taSthi°L dUCIS W8S ° ne ° f ** 

niJ? 18 W , as symptomatic of the 
r5S Cnl ^ ckof bu ymg support 
^ftewock^Though its sheer. 
#«*,_?. *** helped too 
they ^ rtheyarethe harder 


mouth scare was lifted — helped i 
NZFP back up to just short of i 
390 cents. i 

But on the “fundamentals" ’ 
that the analysis arc so fond of 
quoting, NZFP looks promis- , 
>ng. i 

The company fell in the 1 
market's esteem during the mid ' 
and late 1970s due to an over- ' 
cautious dividend policy and 
industrial problems. 

Fluctuating demand and 
prices fur pulp and paper in the 
company's major export mar¬ 
kets during an 1 8-month period 
in the middle of 1978 had a 
severe effect on earnings and 
the return on shareholders’ 
funds was an unacceptably low 
10 per cent. 

However, 1980 was to have 
been NZFP’s year. 

The company had finally 
wound its profitability up and 
was set to earn $42 million (the 
company's own estimate) in the r 
March 31,1980, year. 

But the prolonged Kinleirh 
dispute put paid to that. The 
company’s exports were badly 
affected and instead a profit of 
$29 million was turned in. 

Obviously smarting at the 
disappointing result, and de¬ 
termined to overhaul the 
company's battered image, the 
directors boosted the dividend 
from 15 per cent to 18.5 per 
com. 

r I'h is vea r “ I ; urest s” 1 onks set 
to have a clear run and a profit 
of no less than $50 million is 
expected. 

In the second half n( last year 
the company’s profit would 
have been $24 million (instead 
of$l 1 million Jue to the strike), 
and since this year's first half 
result whs a stout $22.6 million, 
the company appears well on 
mrgei. 

The first half result received 
t\ curious reaction from the 
sliarcmarkct. 

Though up 26 per cent, the 
profit did not please everyone 
with people having reserva¬ 
tions about a smaller increase in 
operating profit and a lower 
than expected incrcnsc in ex¬ 
port sales. 

The directors also reported 
that the pressure of excess 
supplies of North American 
wood - much of it as a result of 
the Mount St Helens eruption 
— had caused some fall off in 
demand and pulp- prices had 
steadied. 

Despite that profit increase, 
the company’s share price fell 
16c to 410 the day after the 
announcement. 

But the full year result could 
be a different story. 

A profit of around $50 mil¬ 
lion will provide a return of 69 
cents per share; on capital ad¬ 
justed for the partial takeover of 
UEB Industries late last year, 
compared with the 1980 earn¬ 
ings of 43 cents. 

This should provide plenty 
of scope for an increased 
dividend — predictions range 
from a minimum of 20 per cent 
this year to 25 per cent. 

The latter figure', has been 
picked by some of the; more 
enthusiastic brpkers but; ir 
seems the compahycoUldsur- 
. prise the pessimists with such a 


which is often overlooked^ is 
the company’s massive forest 
assets - and the conservative 
valuations placed on them. 

As of March 1980 NZFP 
owned 202,589 hectares of for¬ 
est lands which represented 
about 19 per cent of the 
country’s total productive for¬ 
ests of 800,000 hectares. 

To put this into perspective, 
NZFP’s "sister" company in 
Australia, Australian Paper 
Manufacturers is “proud” of 
the fact that it owns 73,500 
hectares of forests — only a 
third of the NZFP forest 
holdings. 

The company cut 10,000 
hectares of forests last year and 
has been planting at least that 
amount to replace the felled 
timber. 

Compare this with New 
Zealand's total commercial fo¬ 
rest plantings of 21,000 hec- 


„ share price tumbled a ’ Seems * e «*“*** 

*^ beforeiSSm? 1 h , ^S f: “isreasedfront 8;! 
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tares a.year and APM’s plant¬ 
ings in 1980 of 2300 hectares. 

The best part is that at cur¬ 
rent prices for timber resources 
and land, NZFP’s forest stocks 
are worth $350 million - yet 
the book value in the accounts is 
a mere $100 million. 

In other words, NZFP’s de¬ 
clared asset backing of $4.05 
per share is worth $7.57 at go¬ 
ing market rates. 

Carter Holt is in a similar 
“bridesmaid” position in the 
market at the moment. 

Carter has a relatively small 
number of shares with an issued 
capital of $18 million, in dollar 
units. 

Of this, well over 50 per cent 
of the capital is tied up; the 
National Mutual recently 
bought 17 per cent as an upshot 
of the Commerce Commission 
settlement of the Flctcher- 
Carter Holt takeover affair, 


Fletcher Challenge still holds 
23.6 per cent, and the family 
shareholders are also sizeable. 

Shares which are tightly held 
arc always an attractive propo¬ 
sition because the demand for 
them is almost always greater 
than the supply. 

Carter is another expected to 
produce a top result this year. 
Half-year profits were up 44 
per cent to $3.8 million, though 
the directors cautioned at the 
time that the second half-year 
may not see a rise ol the same 
magnitude. 

Last year’s $8.2 million 
trading profit should be com¬ 
fortably bettered nevertheless. 
The second half profit last year 
was more than $5 million and 
this year a full year result of 
between $10 million and $12 
million is likely. 

On a capital of only $18 
million this would provide 
earnings per share of around 55 
cents, which would easily cover 


an increase in the dividend 
from 18 per cent to 20 or 22 per 
cent. 

In addition, Carter has some 
interesting developments 
coming on line — including the 
conversion of the Whirinaki 
chemical pulp mill to the thcr- 
momechanical process. 

This $40 million conversion 
will boost output from 200,000 
tonnes per annum to 270,000 
tonnes, and unlike Winstonc’s 
Karioi mill, Whirinaki has no 
marketing problems as its 
partner, Oji Kokusaku is happy 
to take most of the output. 

With such important export 
oriented developments both 
NZFP and Carter are poised to 
reap tremendous benefits from 
die predicted forest boom in the 
late 1980s. 

Sooner or later smart inves¬ 
tors will realise this — but at the 
moment it seems the share- 
market can’t sec the wood for 
the trees. 





ft !l 'k 





Pursuant to the Import Control Regulations 1973, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 1980/246) the Secretary of Trade 
and Industry, acting under delegated authority ia calling tenders for import licences for the goods specified 
below. These goods constitute “Lot Six" and the closing time and date for tenders is 5.00pm, 5 May, 1981. 
Instructions for prospective tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to the submission end 
acceptance of tenders are set out in the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering Scheme. Copies of this guide 
and tender forms may be obtained from the Department of Trade and Industry and the Customs Department. 
Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar; Import Licensing Tendering. Department of Trade and Industry. 
Private Bag, Wellington. Tenders for "Lot Six" will ba opened on 6 May, 1981 and official results will ba 
published in the New Zealand Gazette. 

LOT 6 — ROUND ONE 


UNDER 

lUW 

TARIFF 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION 

HI ROUND 

LICENCE 1 

HD. OF UNITS 

NO 

CODES 

ITEMS 

Man's and Boya* Outer Garments 

AlUJCATION 

UNIT 

SIZE 

A TENDERER 
MAY Bid FOR 

1981/27 

60.080 

60.06.003 to 00.06.004 

Jorsays. pullovers, cardigans 

$300,000 

$16,000 

4 

1981/28 

80.086 

60 06.016 to 016 

61.01.002 to 003 

Costa 

$90,000 

$9,000 

2 

1981/29 

60.090 

81.010 

60.06.023 to 024 

61.01.011 to 012 

Jackets 

$300,000 

$16,000 

4 

1981/30 

60.086 

61.016 

60.06.036 and 038 
61.01.021 and 022 

Suits 

$420,000 

$21,000 

4. 

1981/31 

60.100 

61.020 

60.06.043 and 044 
81.01.031 and 032 

TrouBara 

$1,020,000 

$20,400 

6 

1981/32 

00.106 

81.026 

60.06.053 and 054 
81.01.041 and 042 

Othsr including swimwear 

Women’s and Girls' Outer Garments 

$270,000 

$13,600 

4 

1981/33 

60.110 

Ex 60.05.061 and 082 

JerBays, pullovers, cardigans 

$630,000 

$21,000 

5 

1981/34 

00.116 

01.030 

Ex 60.05.071 and 072 

Ex 61.02.002 

Coats 

$180,000 

$18,000 

2 

1981/36 

60.120 

61.130 

' Ex 60.05.081 and 082 
Ex 61.02.002 

Jackets 

•$180,000 

$18,000 

1 

198T/36 

60.126 

61.040 

Ex 60.05.091 and 092 

Ex 61.02.026 

Suits including costumes 

*■ $100,000 ■ 

- $16,000 

2 

1981/37 

60.130 

61.046 

Ex 60.06.101 and 102 
Ex 61.02.026 

Dresses 

$480,000 

$24,000 

4 

1881/38 

60.136 

61.060 

Ex 60.06.111 and 112 
Ex 61.02.041 and 042 

Skirts 

$180,000 

$18,000 

2 

1981/39 

60.140 

61.066 

Ex 60.06.121 and 122 
Ex 61.02,041 and 042 

BIoubbs 

$30,000 

$3,000 

2 

1881/40 

60.146 

01.060 

Ex 60.06.131 and 132 
-Ex 61.02.061 and 062 1 

Troussre - ; 

$460,000 

$22,600 

4 

1981/41 

60.160 

61,086 

Ex 60.05.141 and 142 
Ex 01.02.071 

Olhw Including swimwear 

$120,000 . 

$12,000 

■ 2 


NOTE: , • . ■■ " ■ 

1. Tenderers should refer to the Customs Tariff and the Import Ucensjng Schedule for a definitive description of 

the goods included In the list'above. . .! 

2. Tenderers should; be conversant with the various ! statutes and regulations which .Importing enterprises ere 

obliged to oomp^ with, Suflh iis safety standards and duties!.: j ■ • 

3 Tenderers are reminded to 36a a separate tender bid 1 , form for each licence utilt bid ,fpr. Each bkj.ehould fee 
sent in a Beparate enValbpa wlth tha tendsrjnurnberfnarkcKl oiitBide. -.-J . > 1 

i '...• • ,• .n ; -’ '• • 

’ {V'A“.-/-W;.,'V-^Vr.ffi.-y.;.'-• \ ■*.. ! f • ; ' 'vy- 

:;.H-*fr’i '-?.h v v Wv y 
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Look out — here comes ‘shareholder power’ 


Special Correspondent 
LOOK out world - here comes 
the New Zealand Share and 
Debenture Holders Co-opera¬ 
tive. 

THe new shareholder’s or¬ 
ganisation not only wants to 
subject company affairs to the 
most intense scrutiny, it also 
plans to “have a go" at some of 
the problems “bothering wes¬ 
tern society". 

The Co-op came to light last 
month when it criticised the 
takeover bid made by a private 
company. White Haven Hold¬ 
ings, for the ailing private ho¬ 


spital owner, NZ Land Secu¬ 
rities. 

Secretary of the Co-op is one 
S J White, ofl 15 Queen Street, 
Pukekohe. 

In a letter outlining the Co¬ 
op’s aims, White sets out an 
ambitious plan which will not 
only bolster shareholders' 
muscle, but will tackle infla¬ 
tion, unemployment crime and 
will look into whether New 
Zealand should increase its 
population. 

Phew! 

But joking aside, the new 


organisation has some pretty 
interesting ideas involving the 
setting up of branches of the 
co-op for shareholders of the 
individual companies, and the 
appointment of skilled people 
(on the company payroll) to 
provide shareholders with de¬ 
tailed information and audits 
on the company's business af¬ 
fairs. 

White wants much more in¬ 
formation made available to 
.shareholders on which they can 
base their voting decisions at 
company meetings, and he 


wants to encourage companies 
to use the services of share¬ 
holders prepared to make u 
contribution to the company. 

The trouble is that White 
seems almost over-excited at 
the idea and sweeping state¬ 
ments pepper his introduc¬ 
tory newsletter. 

His ideas on shareholders' 
access to company information 
would make the most progres¬ 
sive directors faint dead away. 

The Co-op will consist of a 
number of branches linked by 
shareholders, and a central of¬ 


fice, but with apparently un¬ 
limited scope: "The branches 
will go alter certain objects in 
companies, and assist the main 
body in this and other direc¬ 
tions." 

The Co-op wants to break 
the hold directors have over 
companies find out detail-, ut 
the directors' remunerations 
and gel "a heap ot other iulur- 
mation" for shareholders 

Its efforts will be directed to 
“doing things in better Ways" 
ami “the type ol work whicli 


1 
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How to save up to 
the next ti 


of the, c 


OHIeij System. -;-*8.ep8R 

designed 

organ iz at Iona I charged? You have to move 
permanent 1 walla, recut carpet, 
rearrange overhead lighting, rewire, and 
reroute heating, ventilating and air- 
condition ductwork. 

And pay from $8 to $25 per square fool 
to do It all. 


With the Wsetlnghauae Open Office 
can do the eame Job for less the 75c 
square foot. 

And do It faster, with minimum 
disruption. No need to tear down v/alla: 
you simply rearrange panels. And no need 
to move heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning ductwork 


Manufactured under license in New Zealand 
Australia by: 


Lights? Westlnghouse Open Office 
Lighting Jen I attached to the building it's 
gB^of Hia system. Since you don't have 

wsswassf* "° h,in9 — 

As your business changes or grows, you 
need an office that can keep pace 

l s flexibility like this can make your 
time m ° re producl,ve b y saving you 


And more profitable by savlno 
money. 


52f) Westlnghouse ASD 
Open Office System 


SSUT' “"I". tnuiM Mi M„ „ 


AUCKLAND (09); 766-175 


might be undertaken 
-surprising \ . 

White says the objects J 

urgiiiusatiou are prbJ | 

, 1,,, . L ‘^ rj,c 'harcholdetj r l 

•him nevt; work to proaeet! 

national interest in ihegfc- 

sc,,se * i,n d uhsenre the hLs, 
NtillllLlhls. “ 

It iieeepu the needto t i 
vatice steadily, and ooftl 
:itelv. 1 1 believes everya4jli L ' 
giiuip could contribimj 
receive satisfaction.” | 
But White also intends ta,: 
J lew directors downapsj 

“ l ugether weownjtji 
.limami ol property, 
ji fil over which 'is nfc.; 
because we are not 
enough information (hits' 
ph.isis j and we have not lode; 
ut gait isat ion u> presiforii i 
"The result of this i-t; 
niiiiiagonient of the vrimSczx! 
lias hi Men almost cxdih.:: 
iiitn ilie hands of a fetrfc j 
tors, who, though 
representative of shards.: 
have ii vety much th«..- : 
w.iv, leaving sharcholltr.; 
wuiiiicr if their interior' 
prutitnied or protected’ 
W’liue's next Maternal: 
probably best left upenL-b 
dividual inwrpmm: 
"1 *ii cel iifs may a Iso be via: 
«■! the system, which Mp 
certain information to be{i.e 
l«> shareholders, thcycannivi 
ct incised lor obeying (hrii- 
but they might be for doat- 
n» ihe letter, in Midi mutti 
tlie uselessness of ihe c. 
meeting a year alloird: 
shareholders, seerccy ak 
clieir remuneration, and all' 
ing the perpetuation of ft 
rid icti hms, quite undenOT* 

meiliiKlnl voting on matun-: 
which the scantiest of inf- 
uni! inn is provided.” 

While’s solution is ihe v 
pniniiiieut uf one or 
skilled persons as full te¬ 
em ployecs of the companjK' 
responsible to the cWp 1 
branch of the co-opcraihv. 

This person would pate 
audit work for hoih *■ 
agemunt and shareboK* 
keep shareholders full)’ £ 
formed "on any n* 0 ® 
shiireholdeni wish", as 
make use of sjwrehuH^*^' 
wish to |tanhHpaie in 
iiiug of the company atw.®;; 
with people in similflf P 05 ® 
in other enmpanics.. i 
Hut potential suba-w, 

need Imve no fear that t« l * 
will become carried *** 
"integrity and justice are 
watchwords of the . 
of the Cooperative. W* 
ing to White. — 



on insured 1st3 } 

Per annum for 2J J a - }; 

Other terms and V ,f 
available 
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FOB) tftfEK FRIDAY FEBRUARY 27 TO THURSDAY MARCH 5 


i- .J .COLES,5'. C 
r-OLDEH Btv,;nc 
GOODRAN fiPOUP 
14* COhV PB 
FROSVEHCin pi O^S, 25C 
HALLihSTElN 

H4URAKI (NT L RPfi]SFS.75 C 
HPUPINS,jQC 
6.5* PH 
H.B. FNSPERC 
1!* COhV OR 
H#YUR16H1* r PUFF 
HEALING 
10* DEB 
12* COHV pfi 

H. pnLLNRh 
10* COhV PR 

HENRY BPSPY.SOC 
ID* DEF5 
HOLEPROOF 
"OOUfcJI,5flC 
HUHF INDUSThU’S 

5-7.5* PI PP 
10* COI-V tfnS 

I. C.1.C4UST* 

i.c.i.tun 

I HD VP0*[.£*? f 1 NO 
1NDFPEN6FNT Nt.wS 
IND.CHEH.50C 
INT5PTASPAN N7,JUf 

I .w .dou ,$nc 
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Overseas trade 


-March 9. iaa 


$400 million trade hangs on crucial inspections 


by Allan Parker 


teams of European veterina¬ 
rians. 


A LOW-KEY, but crucial tour 
of meat-processing plants by 10 
European veterinarians — to 
decide if New Zealand’s meat 
export industry has been left 
with a $400 million white ele¬ 
phant — will end this week. 


“We have been driving 
towards this moment for the 
past 10 years.” 


A Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries spokesman 
agrees: "We can export to any 
country in the world we like." 


were related to the European 
scale plants. Meeting them 
would have meant, in some 
cases, total plant re-design. 


The Government and freez¬ 
ing industry have gambled 
$382 million over the last 10 
years that this country can 
match the meat hygiene 
regulations imposed by the 
EEC if we wish to maintain that 
market. 


But a successful outcome is 
by no means certain. The EEC 
could still decide that New 
Zealand does not meet the 
standards for meat processing 
hygiene that it imposed a 
decade ago. 


But there remains that major 
hurdle to clear before the Eu¬ 
ropeans concur with these 
confident appraisals: Are our 
standards good enough? 


The final cost would cer¬ 
tainly have been far larger than 
the hundreds of millions of 
dollars already spent by the 
country’s 19 freezing compan- 


At riskis$400million in meal 
exports each year, plus as¬ 
sociated by-products. 


The Government and freez¬ 
ing companies, however, are 
confident . that the im¬ 
provements made since that 
time will satisfy the inspection 
teams here now. 


The specifications for 
hygiene laid down by the EEC 
imposed conditions that were 
impracticable for the New 
Zealand industry to adopt. 


“This visit is far more serious 
than this thing at Temuka the 
other day,” is how one 
Government official described 
the visit by the five two-man 


Says the Freezing Compan¬ 
ies Association: “No other 
country in the world can meet 
the same demanding standards 
of hygiene for as many markets 
as New Zealand. Our meat 
processing plants are among, if 
not the best in the world." 


Our scale of meat killing and 
processing is far larger than 
most European plants. For in¬ 
stance, some of the New 
Zealand plants can kill and 
process some 19,000 sheep and 
lambs a day and up to 1000 
catde. The European plants 
have nothing of a comparable 
size. 


“Their conditions were tot¬ 
ally untenable; it would not 
have been feasible to comply 
with them," is how one 
Agriculture and Fisheries of¬ 
ficial described the require¬ 
ments. 


To avoid these conditions, 
the Government and the in¬ 
dustry have worked towards 
introducing hygiene standards 
that, while technically not the 
same as the EEC specifications, 
are of an equivalent standard. 


Thus the conditions imposed But the EEC has never in- 
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A car on hard whatever you lend. Wasln, - anAv.a convom.on 

,Sr lnrougnotjt HZ. Australia, service and special 10 V* group 
U8A end Europe aiscounls. 




a-js-y-a—- acKisv- *2-..— 

in New Zealand. 10 B nBW ca ’ economical way to move your gioup 

around In spacious comfon 


From Kaitaia to Queenstown, Australia to Hong Kong, there’s 
an Avis office close to you. An Avis office that can fulfill all your 
transport requirements. Where the Avis people have a unique 
we try harder attitude that makes renting a car faster and easier 
than you ever thought possible. 

Avis is New Zealand's largest, most experienced private fleet 

anH r ?i^ W h ° Ver 3,500 ,ate_model cars, wagons, vans, trucks 
®i n ,l^ mpervan lr m u ore cars and m °re models than anyone 
else so you can drive the vehicle of your choice every time” 

to ^f 1 vSr°^oH S j n AnH USlne , SS t ? r pleasure ' Avis have the vehicle 
to suit your needs. And a rate plan to suit your budget Includina 

Super Savers . Forfurther Information on anyoftheAvisservices 
contact your nearest Avis branch ' s 


AVIS 



We try harder. 

Thaffc why more people by far hire an Avis Renta Car. 


dicated its agreement tu the 
“equivalents” question. Nor, 
NBR has been told, have the 
Europeans ever acknowledged 
our requests for them to he 
considered. 

As one industry source told 
NllR: “That battle has slill to 
be fought." 

New Zealand has made two 
substantial submissions n> the 
EEC about the principle of 
hygiene equivalents, the most 
recent last year. 

But the difficulty in having 
those submissions accepted is 
that it would require new or 
amended legislation to pass the 
European Parliament. 

The requirement on the New 
Zealand Government - and 
through it, the freezing com¬ 
panies - to upgrade hygiene is 
embodied in a document 
known as the Third Country 
Veterinary Directives (3CVD). 
The 3CVD is a subsidiary 
document to the Intra-Com- 
munity Veterinary Directives 
(ICVD), which sets hygiene 
standards for EEC member 


countries. 

The subsidiary document 
states thaL hygiene standards 
for third countries importing to 
the EEC should be "no less 
stringent" than the require¬ 
ments for community 
members set out in the main 
ICVD document. 

Thus New Zealand submis¬ 
sions to the EEC about its al¬ 
ternative hygiene standards 
must he considered in compa¬ 
rison to the parent regulations 
outlined in the ICVD. 

\ny change would, ihcre- 
r re, require amending 
legislation. And, anyway, the 
“no less stringent" condition is 
at best vague. 

To date, New Zealand has 
only presented its submissions; 
it has not sought a decision from 
the EEC about the acceptability 
of the equivalents principle. 


"We always fall short of 


asking for a reply. VPe <M 
want a 'no' ”, Was ^ 

Government official’s 2 
inent. 

New Zealand hopes tha 
these equivalents will be * 
eepted rest on three factott 

• The continuing consul 
tions with EEC officials ore 
the 10-year period; 

• Australian and Uni*] 
Mates use of the “equivalents’ 
principle in their 1 ^ 
hygiene-upgrading ^ 
gramme for the same market; 

• A precedent in the formrf! 

a seed-testing equivalent &1 
tahlished in 1977. : 

Only the first of these off« | 
real promise; there has been, 
steady and continuous a-! 
change of personnel and infer- i 
mat ion between us and ! 
EEC. i 

The second factor is suspo. 1 
simply because the Australia 
and Americans are lacchingn 
tn our coat-tails in pursuingih 
equivalents principle - Nb 
Z ealand has seen the hygrn 
conditions imposed by th 
community as far more Know 
on a nutional level than tL- 
other two nations. 

And, finally,canseed-iwini I 
be realistically compared will 
the Sunday joint? 

Some of the veterinarian ■ 
will be in Wellington this wed 
discussing official procedure 
lor the new conditions mil. 
Government officials. 

Blit New Zealand will bf 
knmv the fiinil outcome fa 
Mime lime. The EEC visiM- 
arc inspectors only and thf; 
will make their report a 
agricultural officials at EB, 
headquarters in Brussels, 
where the final decision willk ■ 
made. 

Iu the meantime, fingers>rii • 
remain crossed that the $<?■ 
temher 1981 deadline imposed 
hy the EEC will be passed wfo . 
Hying colours. And that ik . 
gamble bus paid off. j 
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National Business Review 


Tourism 


Buenos Aires - Auckland flights are sellouts 


same basis as the New Zealand conditions are often so harsh 
servire, which had quickly that it’snot practicable," hesaid 
developed into a twice-weekly He took the Buenos Aires 
747 service plus an all-cargo trip in November on AA’s 

P r e : ; . . , proving flight, and said it was a 

A similar development here spectacular journey. Comfor- 
would be good news for New table, too, despite its length, 

Zealand exports, he said, because all the seats are 

Argentina is moving upholstered in soft leather, 
towards a free market economy But while New Zealand may 
and is dismantling import be a great place for the Araen- 
controls and tariffs, so the op- tinians, Kiwi travellers will 
portunmes are there, although find they have to dig deep to 
its not easy to develop such a enjoy holidaying in Buenos 

new market, he said. Aires. Argentina’s recent in- 

But initially there will be no flarion rate has varied between 
cargo carried on AA’s 747 SP’s. 80 and 300 per cent, and with 
Thcfiightover Antarctica is 12 middle-class incomes in six 
hours long which means little figures it doesn’t make for. 
spare capacity even for the ul- cheap tripping for us. 
tra-long-range SP. Tate has been granted only 

Freight may be carried in the 20 seals to sell on each flight. He 
summer months, said Tate, said that some 35-day package 
with the planes dropping in for tours had been arranged, with 
re-fuelling at Rio Gallegos, at the first due to leave in May. 
the southern end of Argentina. The basic return air fare will 
It s a fully operational air- be $1500, but a businessman 
field but in winter weather with appointments in Buenos 


The tourists’ South America... Kiwre on the way. 

nil^ lines might result in s cheaper tourists in the world," said 

on LAN Chik through Tahiti, package deal. Tate. "Last year when drey 

the f eqU1Va ent Retailers are bound to ben- were here thehtercontincnia 3 ! 
of the two one-way fares. efu from the Argentine inva- opened up their shops for them 

.. sai£ * hoped that sion. at 2 am aod they were just about 

negotiations with the two air- “They’re the wealthiest cleaned out." 


US trade 
figures 

THE United States trade 
deficit for 1980 dropped 9 per 

«h«°from 
^529,4°° million recorded in 

This was the second con- 

HR decline in toe 

skipoic^ ref ^ cted the overall 
^ggishnessofthc U.S. ccon- 


Fasbion by Peppertree. 
MUiler-Thurgau from McWilliams 
In the Pursuit of Excellence.. 


egaiL „ d Uar , depreciation 


the G 
department reported, 
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“Doesyour 



tiiese things for jot? 


It Shoukl!” 



Ken Gurney 


It's your money. You should be told exactly how and where it is 
being spent every step of the way. You should always expect a campaign to cost the 
amount you agreed to—not more! You should expect a definite 
increase in the sales of your product or service. 

You should. Because that's what you pay for! 


1 


What is more important: 

Brilliant ideas or Advertising that really saves you money? 
Why not both? 

You should expect brilliant Ideas from an advertising agency, 
ke it for aranted that the agency vou n« 


You should take it for granted that the agency you have 
employed to spend so much of your money is going to give you 
nothing less than brilliant ideas—ideas that will increase the 
sales of your products or service. 

The only real way an agency can save you money is by creating 
the right idea, then choosing the right mediumto reach the 
largest number of the right people at exactly the right time — all 
within a pre-determined, mutually-agreed budgetl 


4 


At least 75% of your money should go into displaying 
your message—in the right place. 



Ideally 75%-80% of your money should be spent in media, 
whether television, radio, press, magazine or a combination or 
them all. Media rates are set and controlled by independent 
authorities in New Zealand. Everyone is charged the same. Your 
competitor's message costs no less than yours. How your agency 
can save you money is by choosing the right media mix, to most 
>lyr 


2 


The first tiling an agency must do is earn the total trust 
of its clients. 

The best way to earn trust is to be open — and correct in the first 
place. Having agreed on a budget for an advertisement, a 
campaign, or even a whole year, the agency can foster trust by 
giving its client a complete breakdown of all the costs involved, 
from photography to finished art. The client can then see exactly 
where and how tne money is being spent. In advertising 
language this is known as being “cost-accountable". 

Of course, cost-accountable also means making the advertising 
work in the marketplace. 


effectively reach your target audience. 
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Agency people should be annoying. They should pester 
you till they know evervtl 


\ 



you till they know everything about you! 

You cannot expect someone to sell you successfully if they don't 
know a lot about you. Agency people should pester you till they 
know everyth ingyou can tell them about your products or service. 
Jtie greatest -failures in salesmanship at door-to-door and mass 


The greatest failures in salesmanship at door-to-door and mass 
marketing level can be directly attributed to 
“ “LACK OF KNOWLEDGE!" 



If your product is retail, you will know if your 
advertising is working within 48 hours. I f not, it is not 
good advertising! 

It is the true test of advertising to evoke an immediate selling 
response to a retail message. This Is because increased sales o> 
retail products can be rapidly gauged • - and directly atWb ~!; 
to a particular marketing or promotional action. If you are no 
getting definite, immediate results in the till, it is not good 
advertising. There are no two ways about it) 


6 


Long relationships often breed complacency, WhenM 
agency loses enthusiasm, you lose . 

When an agency and its client work together as a closely-knit 
team, constantly seeking better wavs to increase sales, service 


Media 


Musical chairs again in the PR business 


, constantly seeking better ways 
just awareness, there is seldom lacx or imereMi . 
The day the agency regards a client purely as a budget or an 
addition to its total billings — that's the clay to take your buoy 


somewhere else! 


Ken Gurney, 9 

Managing Director 
Gurney Nagle Advertising Ltd 
4th Floor, West Block 
Mayfair Chambers 
52 The Terrace, Wellington 
PO Box 10374 


Dear Sir, 

Please send me, without any obligation, your special 
agency booklet on"Cost-Accountable" Advertising 


Name.. 


Company..<....■.. 


Address ... 



gna 

GURNEY NW3LE ADVERTISING 


A Wellington-based agency committed to a new standa^ ^L- 
creative excellence and a philosophy of total cost-respomipy^.r 
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by Gordon McLauchlan 


by -- 

TIMES have been tough for 
traders, but marvellous for 
image-makers since the start of 
the year. 

As the music stops after the 
holiday revelry, many new 
slickly suited Public Relations 
bottoms are dropping into dif¬ 
ferent chairs. 

Longtime Air New Zealand 
public affairs controller Brenda 
Baldwin joins Malcolm Boyle 
in Baldwin Boyle and As¬ 


sociates Ltd, based,in Birken¬ 
head, planning to do the in¬ 
tensive type of job for a few 
clients that they have got used 
to during their years of in- 
house corporate experience. 

Baldwin, with the Auckland 
Star lor seven years before 
joining Air New Zealand 12 
years ago, has a reputation as 
one of the best professionals in 
Auckland. Boyle was with the 
Sta^ too, before joining Air 
New Zealand for two years and 


Hitchens moves south 
with new magazine 


by Gordon McLauchlan 


WELLINGTON! ANS this 
week will receive their first is¬ 
sue of Honwlife the southern 
spin-off of an Auckland 
lifestyle newspaper produced 
by Tauranga-based printer 
Don Kale Printing in associa¬ 
tion with Media Pro Ltd, the 
company owned by former 
Sunday News editor Alan Hit¬ 
chens. 

Homeiime, as the Auckland 
paper is called, was launched 
six months ago in South 
Auckland and has spread 
throughout the city in three 
editions - one for the southern 
region, another for central and 
western districts and the east¬ 
ern suburbs, and the third for 
the North Shore. 

Kale Printing does u lot of 
Auckland production, building 
up from the low-over I tend 
1 auranga base. In the same way 
the Nelson-based Lucas group 
began to get work from Wcl- 
lington. 

Kale bought a new four- 
colour press and midway 
“trough last year bought an 
Auckland type-set ting and de¬ 
sign operation, now called De- 
S| gn Com (1980) Ltd, and set 
ouno find work to feed his new 

press. 

& Hitchens’ company, 
media Pro, to put the Homeiime 
pmicct into operation. 

Says Hitchens: “Wc thought 
.re was a need for a home 
Improvement magazine, or 
ather a lifestyle magazine 
™ ""Inly on home im¬ 
provement. We put the idea to 
“vtrtisers and they liked it." 
l «ey liked it enough to en- 
ra l5 Hitchens to go alone 
Weihngton where he has 
Marion Cleland working full 
roc on editorial and working 

*j th . ,he opera- 
115 what is unashamedly a 


highly commercial publication. 
Other editorial is provided by 
freelancers. 

The only Kale involvement 
will be contract typesetting and 
design for the tabloid-size 
publication, through Design 
Com in Auckland. 

The 46,000 copies will be 
printed by R Lucas and Son 
Ltd. 

Is Christchurch next? “At 
this stage we’re still looking and 
we’ll wait and see what happens 
in Wellington,” Hitchens told 
NliR. “Christchurch is pretry 
well served, with new publica¬ 
tions having started quite 
recently. But if the opportunity 
came io move into Christ¬ 
church, we would." 

The Hitchens company is 
moving into new ventures fust. 
In February, Media Pro 
produced and distributed a new 
suburban throwaway, the 
Pa nielli Remucra Gazelle, a 
16-pugc community newspaper 
serving what Hitchens calls “a 
similar socio-economic area" - 
Parnell, Rcmucru, Kohima- 
ramu, Mission Bay and St 
Helicrs. 

He has taken head-on the 
throwaway launched last year 
by Roger .Smith’s Hawick and 
Pakuranga Times company, 
called Hast City Advertiser. 

The Advertiser stretches 
buck further behind the eastern 
suburbs and hus quickly earned 
respect as a smart, newsy pub¬ 
lication that homes in on the 
affairs uf the region it serves. 

H itchcns hopes to cover even 
more directly “the community 
news" of his smaller area. 

The other publication in 
which Hitchens and Media Pro 
arc involved is the Birkenhead 
Bugle, a throwaway in the inner 
North Shore suburb. Media 
Pro hqlds all of Hitchens’ 
shares in the Bugle project — 25 
per cent. 


f i Somehow there's no fun in ruthlessly exploiting 
.couple ' ‘ 


was more recently with Allen 
Fenwick Ltd. 

Air New Zealand is also 
losing Bob McLelland, public 
affairs editor, the man who 
brings out the airline’s in-flight 
magazines. He has been offered 
the position of editor-in-chief 
of the Fiji Sun publications in 
Suva, subject to his getting a 
work permit. 


McLelland is another .4ncA- 
land Star veteran who has 
worked for Volunteer Service 
Abroad and has a special inte¬ 
rest in the Pacific Islands. 


Ait New Zealand hasn’t 
decided on replacements for 
Baldwin or McClelland. It may 
follow the course of many other 
international airlines and farm 
out its in-flight publications to 
specialist organisations. 

Allen Fenwick Ltd has re¬ 
placed Malcolm Boyle — and 
then some. 

Former Auckland City 


Council information officer 
Blair Harkncss has already 
started and John Bridges will 
join from Neilson McCarthy 
next month. 

But business has grown, says 
Cedric Allen, and the consul¬ 
tancy had had to put on two 
more staff: Michael Holmes, 
formerly a Palmerston North 
man for The Dominion, and 
Kathleen Sumner, from the 
Hoivick and Pakuranga Times. 

The extra work has come 
from growth of services to ex- 
istingclients and the addition of 
the forestry section of Fletcher 
Challenge, including Tasman 
whose work Allen Fenwick has 
done for some time. 

Following Harkness’s move, 
the city council decided to 
revamp the information 
department. 1 1 has created three 
jobs where there were only two. 
The assistant information of¬ 
ficer, Bev Hume, becomes the 
public relations officer, and the 


post of public affairs officer (to 
handle media people) will be 
advertised. 

The new job is marketing 
and public affairs manager, 
who will control the depart¬ 
ment. When the job specifica¬ 
tions are complete, it will 
probably be advertised. 

Neilson McCarthy’s man¬ 
ager in Auckland, Geoff 
Mowday, says he will not only 
be replacing Bridges but will be 
adding to his staff because of 
“client growth since Christ¬ 
mas", on which he would not 
elaborate. 

Neilson has not been ex¬ 
panding in Wellington, how¬ 
ever, and has arranged with 
Findlay Kitehmg and As¬ 
sociates to handle its affairs 
there. 

Mowday denied it was a 
Findlay Kitching takeover in 
Wellington, saying carefully: 
“We have placed the Welling¬ 
ton business, bv mutual con¬ 


sent, with Findlay Kitching 
and litis means that to all intents 
and purposes Brian Kitching is 
operating the Wellington end 
of Neilson mcCarthy." 

In Wellington, Tim Burns is 
back at Eric Whites from 
Neilson McCarthy — which 
affords, he says, some “job 
security". He has taken the 
Private Hospital Association 
contract, which has now done 
the frill circle. 

Former Neilson McCarthy 
staff in the capital have all gone 
to Eric Whites now Findlay 
Kitching and Associates have 
taken over the name and some 
of the contracts. 

There seems to be, for the 
moment, a pause in the PR 
musical chairs game, but with 
the number of chairs left empty 
it’s a certainty that the music 
will stop again soon and PR 
men will be sent diving for a 
resting place faster than a 
felicitous phrase. 
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The perfect fit? 



So many times we put up 
with second best The jacket that 
is a little too loose, the shoes that 
pinch. And we accept it. Or are 
sold it! 

But you cannot afford to 
compromise with something as 
important as superannuation. 

Especially if as a small 
businessman you are considering 
superannuation for your staff. For 
not only are you responsible for 
their money but also their future. 

So you must go for the plan 
that fits your company exactly. 

Master Superplan!... 
/Etna's superannubt on plan 
tailored specifically or the small' 
businessman by craftsmen - by 
vh ' 


flexible superannuation plan to 


a Tiexioie supf 
give you and your staff 
protection now and maximum 
benefits at retirement. 

Find out all about Master 
Superplan from your /Etna Agent.. ; 
He Is well qualified to fully explain 
all the options available to you. 

Call him today, and discover 
the /Etna difference. 



professionals who have designed; . Lire CSt LAoU^l- ; f J 


/Etna Life & .Casualty,: ’ ' /Etna Life & Casualty, ■ • 
DownipwrtHduse, V lnvestment<Cenlre, 

21 Queen Street,' ' 1 . Cnr. Fealherston & Balance Sts. . 

= : r- Auckland;;; ■ ■ Wellington.; . 
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/EtnaLlfeS,'Casualty, ■: 

. Ramada Towers, 

778-780 Colombo Street,;- 
CHRISTCHURCH. - 
PH; 65-303 ‘ ■. i: 
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rublimng 


ONE of the country’s most 
profitable book publishing 
companies, in relation to size, is 
Longman, which has quietly 
bought three educational pub¬ 
lishing operations in the past 
two years and now commands 
about 33 per cent of the 
secondary school market. 


Longmans moves into school book trade 


In 1979, A H and A W Reed 
Ltd was helped out of a finan¬ 
cial crisis when Longman 
stepped in and bought its sub¬ 
stantial educational backlist, 
more with the purpose of 


gaining the Reed authors than 
any books extant then. 

Last year, the company ac¬ 
quired the Associated Book 
Publishers educational depart¬ 
ment and also picked up a small 


company called Nexus, which 
specialised in maths books. 

The Government, through 
the Education Department, 
dominates educational pub¬ 
lishing in New Zealand with 


Longman next, followed In 
Ilciucmunn Educational and 
the specialist primary school 
company in Wellington, Price 
Milhurn- 

Both Reeds and A Bl 1 were 


hising nioncy when Long.» 
picked them up and the^i 

sequent bigger piece of I, 

market share has enabled to 1 

New Zealand arm of the 

national Longman-lWj 
Group to move intoapw&f’ 
position, specially ^ 
secondary schools. ~ 



You’ve made it, 

but do you 


(S 


remember your 

i first job? 
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Think back to how you started— 
your first job. If you’re honest with 
yourself, you’ll admit you were a 
raw kid who didn't know a left 
handed screwdriver from a tin of 
striped paint. 
Someone gave you that chance, 
gave you time to learn and gain 
experience. Now you can help a 
young New Zealander in the same 
way you were helped — give one of 

them a Job. 

The Department of Labour's First 
Job Programme makes it easy. 
It offers private sector employers a 
wage subsidy of $30 per week for 
12 months for each school leaver 
taken on through the Department of 
Labour to fill an approved vacancy. 

| Take advantage of this worthwhile; 
r help towards recruiting young staff 
by getting in touch with your nearest 
Department of Labour office.; 










FIRST JOB PROGRAMME 

Send this coupon today or telephone your local Department of Labour office 


The District Superintendent 
Department of Labour 
Private Bag, Wellington 

Please send me further Information and application form fori 
First Job Programme. 

Name and address of employer:.. 


Name of contact person:.. 


. 


Telephone: •••/:; 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR — helping New Zealand wort 
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NZ anti-cancer drug soon on world markets 


by Lindsey Dawson 

THE New Zealand anti-cancer 
drug Meta-AMSA should be 
avaSable in several countries 
next year. 

Registration of the drug is 
almost complete in Belgium, 
Holland, France and Germany. 

'.Trials are also well under 
wty in the United States, and 
applications for registration in 
Australia and New Zealand arc 


planned before the end of this 
year. 

The registration procedure is 
lengthy. It takes several months 
after application before a drug 
is available for use. 

Meta-AMSA was developed 
by a cancer research team in 
Auckland under the leadership 
of Dr Bruce Cain. His sudden 
death early this year dcalr a 
blow to the group but work is 


running at full pace under the 
interim directorship of Dr 
Bruce Baguley. 

The American multinational 
pharmaceutical company, 
Warner-Lambert, has a 
$300,000 investment in the re¬ 
search programme, and the 
vice-president of its phar¬ 
maceutical research division, 
Dr Edward Elslager, said in 
Auckland that rhe company had 
every confidence in the ability 


of the team to continue to 
produce results. 

“They’re a great group of 
people,” he said. 

Discovering a drug is not the 
end of the job. Research will 
continue for many years to 
work on different ways of using 
Meta-AMSA to fight cancer. 

So far the best results have 
been obtained with leukaemia 
and lymphatic cancer. 


Government administration 

Island in sun; now (expensively) public property 


by Lindsey Dawson 

ONCE upon a time there was a 
little green island in rhe Bay of 
Islands. One day in 1967 an 
American millionaire clapped 
his eyes upon it and said “gee 
whizz. I'll buy it," or words to 
that effect. 

That's how Will Reynolds, 
descendant of the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, of North 
Carolina, came io buy 
Waevvaetorea, 112 acres of 
grassy knoll nestled close to 
Urupukapuka. 

Not one co put up barriers to 
his land, he posted a sign wel¬ 
coming all visitors to the place 
and asking them to take good 
care of it. 

He ran a few cattle ou the 
island to keep down the grass, 
because he didn't want it to be u 
lire hazard, and along the way 
paidup\o$900ayearin rales in 
the local council. 


But not long after Reynolds 
bought his little gem, the New 
Zealand Government decided 
it didn’t like rhe idea of for¬ 
eigners buying up bits of 
Godzone and passed a law 
against it — unless the said for¬ 
eigners got special permission. 

This action disgruntled 
Reynolds and soured his idea of 
having a pet island that every¬ 
one ccmld enjoy. 

So when he heard last year 
that the Government wanted 
his little piece of New Zealand, 
he decided he’d sell. 

He’d paid $25,000fur it back 
in ‘67. New Zealand was 
willing to pay $215,000. So he 
didn’t do too badly. 

Wuewucttiron is row pari of 
the Bay of Islands Maritime 
Park. Anyone can visit it, just 
like before, and it’s still a grassy, 
undeveloped hunk of land, iusi 
like before. 


(WW PITBLIGAT IOIl) 

The first 

management guide 
to one of New Zealand’s 
most important, complex 
and frustrating 
industries- 
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But the taxpayers have 
furked out quite a lot of fund* 
for the place. 

“I find it hard to see the 
point,” says Auckland share¬ 
broker Warren Sandman, who 
handled Reynolds’ New 


Zealand business affairs. 

“I happen to know that 
Reynolds was going to leave the 
island to the people of New 
Zealand in his will, so it would 
have passed back to the country 
anyway.” 


“This was the first new leu¬ 
kaemia drug for 10 years, and it 
works where other drags have 
not,” he said. 

“It’s disappointing that the 
response to solid tumours has 
not been as good as we had 
hoped, but the jury is still out on 
much of the work that is being 
done." 

Clinical testing was under 
way to try Meta-AMSA with 
combinations of other drugs, he 
said. 

Elslager was in Auckland to 
attend a workshop held an¬ 
nually by the research group to 
inform Warner-Lambert, the 
Cancer Society and the Medical 
Research Council of work in 
progress. 

The New Zealand project is 
one of few groups which 
Warner Lambert helps to fin¬ 
ance outside of the States. 

“It’s very rare to find a re¬ 
search group like this outside 
the pharmaceutical industry 


where there arc so many people 
from different disciplines in¬ 
volved. This team works so well 
we will continue to give diem 
our fullest support.” 

The Development Finance 
Corporation acted as 11 marriage 
broker" between the Cancer 
Society and Warner-Lambert, 
and its applied technology 
manager, Owen McShane, told 
scientists at the workshop that 
the DFC was interested in fi¬ 
nancing further. 

“Following satisfactory 
progress with Meta-AMSA 
and the success to date of the 
high-tempera lure enzyme 
proj ect in the Waika to, In which 
we have $250,000 invested, 
we’re investigating other 
avenues of investment in 
biological engineering and 
pharmaceuticals,” tie said. 

The DFC is now looking at 
the application of genetic en¬ 
gineering techniques to heat- 
resistant enzymes. 
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” Problems? 

© Relieve the pressure of payday with 

° Computer Consultant’s Payroll Package. 

We’ve been solving our clients 1 payroll problems for over 
a twelve years with our Computer Bureau service, relieving 
or pressure and meeting the tight deadlines that can frequently 
9 put pay clerks under strain. We can offer a wide and growing 

o range of options, features and management reports 

Q with a payroll system that Is versatile enough to suit 

. © your firm’s needs however large or small, 

o Our service is convenient, it*s simple to use and its 

% confidential. You can rely on us week after week 

® and you'll be able to use your staff on other more 

® productive business matters. 

It's comforting to know that several hundred 
^ ^ firms already rely on us. 

For prompt relief from your payroll headaches, 
consult the specialists. 

Just fill out and mail this coupon to our nearest branch. 



( Computer Consultants Ltd . 

■ «COMPUTERS-BUREAU*WOrtD PROCESSING- • 1 . * 

■ P.O.Box 173, Auckland - P.O, {3oxl324,jPalmerston North \ 

■ ■P.Q.ftot 3418, Wellington: - p.O, Bdx'26|0, qhrirtflhurob I 
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Socred phenomenon 


Beetham: right man arriving at the right time 


by Colin James 


BRUCH Beetham is an able 
politician. One of the ablest 
around in this country. Social 
Credit made a good buy when it 
took him on board. 

He has been strategist, or¬ 
ganiser, father confessor, up¬ 
dater and frontman. The 
modern Social Credit Political 
League can in a real sense be 
called his creation. 

Without him, it would most 
likely have disappeared, or 
been reduced to a futile band of 
irrelevant monetary apostles. 
With him, it not only survived, 
but got a parliamentary foot¬ 
hold and opinion poll respec¬ 
tability. 

Social Credit’s debt to him is 
immense. And recognised. 
Beetham will have a place in the 
league's panoply similar to that 
of Michael Joseph Savage in 
Labour's. 

But, then, Hamilton Socrcds 
were quick to realise that a big 
fish had swum into their net 
when he first Turned up after the 
1969 election. A history lec¬ 
turer, with degree, and pre¬ 
sentable! Just the thing to give 
the league respectability. 


. * HZrti iih \ sk ' 




They found that he had taken 
the trouble to think through the 
monetary theory and convince 
himself slowly and carefully. 
He could — and promptly did — 
analyse the league's past suc¬ 
cesses and failures and offer up 
a forward strategy in a way no 
one else could. 

They snapped him. up. 

He was quickly on to branch 
and regional executives and at 
the 1970confercncebroughton 
to the research committee, 
where his work brought him 
wider recognition. 


_ From there to vice-pre¬ 
sident, stand-in president 
because he was the only vice- 
president nut identified with a 
faction when the post fell 
vacant during the John O'Brien 
feuding year - then leader. 


Then they found that not 
only had they got themselves an 
intelligent and level-headed 
forward-thinker, but a televi¬ 
sion star to boot. There has 
never been any question of 
supplanting him since. 


“Both other parties have 
gone hell for leather in an at¬ 
tempt to see if they can beat 
George Orwell to the 
achievement of the deperson¬ 
alised and dehumanised bu¬ 
reaucratic state of 1984", he 
lectured an East Coast Bays 
by-election crowd. 


Vet to the outsider at the 
time, he seemed in some ways 
an unlikely leader. 


“By progressively removing 
the opportunity for real initia¬ 
tive and enterprise, both have 
psyched and hypnotised the 
people of New Zealand into an 
attitude of defeat and then 


simply left them to sit impas¬ 
sively on their backsides on the 
sidelines and watch the disas¬ 
trous process of either state 
agencies or internal mon¬ 
opolies, in alliance with foreign 
multinationals, moving into the 
economic vacuum and en¬ 
trenching their spreading ten¬ 
tacles of absolute control”. 


It doesn't matter, of course, 
as far as the voter is concerned. 
On television Beetham uses 
simple words and a cool, low 
voice to make his points—and it 
is through television that poli¬ 
ticians communicate thse days. 


IS politics your lllo? — Yenh. 

Nlnaly-llve per com. 100 par cont7 - Yeah, lor the time beta 
I am single-minded in that rospocl I givoll everything I’ve «i 
than I should probably. 

In this eighth article In n sarios. Colin James conllnuas h> 
examination of Bruce Bootham. the skilful, dedicated man^ 
leads Social Crodlt. 


For example, he had — and 
still has - rather too bookish an 
air about him. However natu¬ 
ral, direct and charismatic he is 
on television, he is most un- 
cliarismatic on stage. 


Bespectacled, he reads his 
speeches in a largely unrelieved 
urgent monotone, his only 
concession to oratory being to 
lean back from the rostrum 
from time to time or to raise his 
voice at the end of an often 
too-laborious a point. 


- Example, taken at random 
from a pile of his speeches: 


What the average voter with 
a reading age of 11 makes of 
that, what even the enthusiastic 
Social Credit member makes of 
it has always mystified me. 


For Social Credit members it 
has often seemed to me the key 
io acceptance of these long 
flights of didacticism inplaceuf 
the "up-and-at-em” rally style 
that is usually expected of 
leaders is their deep trust of 
him. 


He is the m.m wltu knows 
hetter lh;m they do. Ai first, this 
respect hint the uir of the simple 
villagers' respect for the learn¬ 
ing of the local schoolmaster or 
doctor. They were politically 
naive and amateurish and 
academic bigwig Beetham 


hum know more than the}-. 

Now he lias hehind him , 
string of successes to testify^ 
his greater insight and pm- 


Hut there is also another, 
important element. Sodii 
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... steering ‘Beetham party’ along a centre course 


Crediters are, by andjarge, not 
the rabble-rousing - or rab- 
b!e-rouseable - sort you often 
find in cither parties. 

They tend for the most part 
to be unpushy people, who ac¬ 
tually believe politics can and 
should be nice. Bectliam’s care¬ 
ful, reasoned speeches arc 
their cup of tea, even if they du 
have trouble with some of the 
four-syllabled words. 

The speeches have the air of 
having been written to be read 
(later) rather than read out. 


What they say about Beetham is 
that he is earnest, he is 
thoughtful, he is careful, he is 
dedicated. 

He brings a genuine respect 
lor the calling of puli tics that 
contrasts with the large doses of 
cynicism and frivolity one finds 
among those who treat it as a 
trade. 

We come back again to that 
wurd “single-minded" he uses 
about himself. He lives politics, 
with little time for anything 
else. 


An example is his relation¬ 
ship with women. Beetham's 
good looks and congenital dark 
rings under his eyes have en¬ 
couraged his opponents to 
spread rumours that he 
“womanises". 

As far as I can discover there 
is not a shred of evidence for rhe 
rumours. Social Crediters who 
have travelled extensively with 
him say he docs not take up 
opportunities. 

Beetham is philosophical 
about the rumours, claims that 


his only vice is heavy smoking. 

The smoking may betray a 
need to take the edge off the 
nervous pressure that goes with 
being the politician the two 
older parties hate more than 
they hate each other. 

That he withstands the 
pressure as coolly as he does for 
the most pan is another in¬ 
dication of considerable inter¬ 
nal strength. Someone less cool 
and canny might well have lung 
since blown Socred’s chances. 

Instead, Beetham has ex¬ 


ploited every opportunity to 
increase those chances. 

He came in at the right time. 
O'Brien took with him when he 
left to form the New Democrat 
Party many of the cantankerous 
right-wingers, leaving Beeth¬ 
am with a demoralised, more 
pragmatic element to mould 
into a modern party. 

He restored morale by saving 
their electoral bacon in 1972 
and (just) withstanding the 
worst Values could do in 1975. 


The No.lChib: 

Now undoubtedly the world'smost 
sophisticated car rental service. 


Our new computer ends all 
arguments. 

No. 1 Club new on-line computer facility 
closes the case. Without a doubt it makes No. 1 
Club the most sophisticated car rental service in 
the world. 

The computer stores all relevant data regard¬ 
ing your personal membership. 

As you arrive at a Hertz counter, it instantly 
feeds out data on a completed document. You 
simply sign, pick up your keys and go. 

From touch down to take off it makes Hertz 
the fastest counter at the airport. 

There’s no argument about anyone matching 
that kind of service. 

An edge on fuel efficiency. 

Part of offering a sophisticated service is 
giving due consideration to your bottom line. We 
believe we’ve also got the edge in this area. 

Our fleet has recently been rationalised 
and updated. The major consideration has been 
fuel efficiency. 

In the final analysis the fuel consumption of 
rental vehicles is going to go back through your 
books. For this reason we r ve carefully chosen 
some of the most fuel efficient makes and models 
available on the market today. ' 

Straight talking on 
company discounts. 

When you contact a Hertz representative you 
can be sure he’ll talk straight 

Our company discount policy is simple and 
we believe entirely fair. 

No. 1 Club discounts are based on a scale of 
usership. The more Hertz vehicles you hire per 
year, the better the discounts. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean that we show 
an unjust bias toward big companies. We consider 
smaller enterprises important enough to offer the 
most competitive discounts available. . 




All your vehicle 
equirements catered for. 

From light commercials to seven tonners. 

There may be times when your own com¬ 
mercial fleet comes under extra demand Hertz 
will have the right vehicle ready and waiting at a 
rate that will still leave room for profit 

The same thinking applies when you have a 
company car immobilized. Phone Hertz and we’ 11 
keep your business going. 

Finally, a commitment of 
total responsibility. 

In the unlikely event of something going 
wrong with your Hertz car, we guarantee a 
replacement car immediately. Hertz stand right 
behind the statement — “One is all you need” 

Fill in the coupon and we’ll send you a 
membership application form immediately. 


One is all you need. 


r 


Mail ta Hertz No. 1 Club, P O Box 1306, 
Christchurch. 

Please send me an application form for 
membership to the No. 1 Club. 


Name 


Address 



* 



Rente-Car. 
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He reinforced the pragmatists’ 
belief that failure to get rid of 
the Doug Iasi te image would 
spell eventual extinction. 

Accordingly, he had a much 
freer hand than any previous 
leader to rebuild and reshape — 
a much freer hand ihan even a 
Beetham of 10 or five years 
earlier would have had. 

Les Hunter, former deputy 
leader and now Bay of Islands 
candidate, recast die monetary 
policy to conform more closely 
to economists' jargon. The 
purist Douglasites did not like 
it, but the rank and file did. 

There are now no significant 
arguments about the 
“technique" of social credit. 

Apart from giving Hunter 
elbow room, Beetham himself 
has played a secondary role in 
this development. He has been 
more at pains to recast the other 
policies —co rid Social Credit of 
rhe old right-wing image and to 
place it in the middle of the 
policy spectrum. 

Facing Nmionnlwards, 

Social Credit talks of the 
freedom of the individual and a 
“property-owning demo¬ 
cracy”. Facing La hour- 
wards, it emphasises social 
democratic concerns Mich as 
education, health, welfare, pri¬ 
son relorm and O'lisorvaiii-n. 

More recently, Bccihani ha-, 
been emphasising the theme - 
dear in forma president 
George Bryant's heart - i«t the 
I “phi1 1 •sophy" i»l Soci.tll.redit, 
which m V'-.eiice;mt'<»uu\ t<< the 
right ol Lite small, urdinury 
people to live deccnr, affluent 
lives, uncrushcd by big corpo¬ 
rations and big unions. 

Beetham lias skilfully rein¬ 
forced this development this 
year by his parading of two 
British Columbian Social 
Cred i ters, Hugh Harris and Bil 1 
Ritchie, who talked of Social 
Credit as if it were only “fiscal 
responsibility”. Beetham is at 
last within striking distance of 
getting Social Credit perman¬ 
ently off the “funny money” 
hook. 

Is Beetham, then, some jug¬ 
gernaut, sticking new labels on 
Social Creditors whether they 
fit or not? 

No. He told Geoff Chappell 
in 1978 he felt his strength lay 
“not in the field of ideas, for I 
tend ro derive my ideas from 
others in the league". 

In an interview with me last 
month, he said: “I'm a reasona¬ 
bly good administrator. I’d say 
I was ah excellent co-ordinal • 
tor." 

■ His skill has been to encou¬ 
rage others to develop policy 
that fits his own preferences. 

At conferences he keeps a 
close eye and ear on discussions 
and Is quick to intervene if 
something is impractical or not 
to’his liking. It goes down • • 
without a murmur, a sharp cbn- 
t trast with the way the two older . 

. .parties* conferences rcsent atr ; 
tempts by thei readers to heavy •' 

' themr.: : 

. \ <5uidfd : democracy, . you 
might call it. The result is a 
J repi^rkablc degree of harmony . 
in an organisation that once was 
" repeatedly wracked with doc-. - •. 

■ truifil Wrangles,' v . 

iFor : this, se£;, vis ;: tfie.l. y.. '■ 

Beetham Party. 

;; NEX^r wiK^: The widcr 
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A squash shoe for professionals, of all kinds, 



Breath easy nylon mesh 
construction. 


Reinforced with perforated 
suede. 


Circular pattern to make 
turning easy. 




flexibility for free movement. 


Grip pattern for fast stopping 
ana starting. 



V 


The added strength of suede 
at the joint. 




Better support for the heel 


Some advice from Dr Llovd Drake. 



_Lloyd I 

Some sports shoes do little more than put 
something between the sole of your foot and the 
ground. 

Wearing them your feet develop blisters. 

As a result of their poor design you get tight 
calves, sore arches, aching ankles... 

Even pains in the hack. 

Just what you don’t want to take to work with 

you. 

But these problems are minor. 

You could wind up having to take time off to 
recover from... a torn cartiligage, pulled 
hamstring, or broken ankle. 

As Dr Lloyd Drake the sports medicine expert 
says... 

( "Many sportsmen -top players included - 
don t realise the importance of well designed 
sports footwear." 

"My advice to any sports person who suspects 
their footwear may be inadequate is: Give the old 
ones the boot, it's not worth the risk." 

adldas Squash Super. 

Now there are shoes designed to 
meet the specific needs of Squash 
players. The sole is extremely flexible 
You can hold the toe and heel and 
twist the shoe like a sponge. 

Playing squash you need a shoe 

that allows you to do more than just 
run and stand on your toes. 

You need shoes that allow you to 
move freely in any direction. 

So you'll improve your game and get more 
enjoyment out of staying in shape. 

i-ook at the sole of the adidas squash super 
The Circular pattern under [Ids ball of the foot is ’ 

' i' 7. 7-; ' • 7 • Y; :77 • 

-• f -- h ...l- 


designed to help you turn freely. The extra 
thickness of the sole in this area also means you 
get better wear out of your shoes. 

The grip pattern will help stop and start fast 
that’s what squash is all about. 

For extra good wear the sole is thicker at the 
toe and heel. 

The upper is made from strong, breath easy 
nylon mesh. The toe area is reinforced with 
perforated suede, and so is the joint where the 
upper is attached to the sole, a weakness in roost 
other squash shoes. 

Adidas squash super shoes have a padded 
insole to eliminate the jarring of the court. 

There’s a built up arch for comfort. 

And strong heel construction for better 
support. 

Play in a shoe designed for the game. 

Now there's a squash shoe for 

professionals... of all kinds. ^ 
Put the adidas squash super si *® 8 
in a bag that's made especially ;f°L 
people who play raquet sports. ‘ 
adidas tennis executive. It’s 
. finished as stylishly as a 

brief case, with pi *? 11 

of room for your _ ••! 
adidas shoes, so- 
shorts, shirt..® 
suit, an< 


adidas SQUASH SUPER 


Bryan Williams. 

We all recognise him as the man 
who played thirty-eight tests for New Zea¬ 
land, and scored sixty-six tries in the All 
Black jersey. 

But Biyan Williams is a Lawyer, and 
to keep fit for Rugby and business he 
plays squash. 

He says... 

'Working with papers and docu- 
roents all day can be very tiring, and I 
need to stay alert, physical fitness really 
helps'. 

About the adidas super squash 
shoes he said... 

They're comfortable, they give good 
s . u RP° r t« good traction, and minimise any 
stillness that can be distracting at work/ 
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Lead in petrol: A burden we may not need 


by John Horrocks 


AMID (he confusion of CNG, 
methanol, ethanol, and syn¬ 
thetic petrol one possible 
transport fuel with important 
economic and health advan¬ 
tages appear to have been 
overlooked. 

This is lead-free petrol, 
which is already on sale in Che 
United States and will be in¬ 
troduced throughout New 
South Wales in 1984. 

New South Wales' Planning 
and the Environment Minister 
Eric Bedford announced this 
decision last year in language 
that, in this country, would 
have seen him labelled as a 
rabid environmentalist. The 
health of the people, he said, 
should take precedence over 
competing commercial inte¬ 
rests. 

Lead is a cumulative poison 
that can harm human health 
even in low concentrations, 
Bedford claimed. “The toxic 
effects of lead on children give 
rise to particular concern. Lead 
can damage children's 
developing nervous systems, 
causing reduced intelligence, 
hyperactivity and loss of con¬ 
centration". 

Added to petrol as an oc¬ 
tane-booster, lead alkyls are a 
hazard not only to people who 
regularly handle petrol, such as 
garage attendants, but, through 
combustion, also give rise to 
other lead compounds which 
arc efficiently distributed over 
the country in the form of a fine 
aerosol. Each year about 1300 
tonnes of lead enter the envi¬ 
ronment in this ,way in Mew 
Zealand. 

Ihi* lead can be ubosrbcd 
either through breathing, or us 
dust on food. Once in the body, 
it accumulates in places such as 
the liver, kidneys and bones. 
This was illustrated recently by 
a study of sheep which had 
grazed for six months on a strip 
beside the Nnpier-Dannevirke 


highway. After this period their 
kidneys and livers were no 
longer fit for human con¬ 
sumption because of high con¬ 
centrations of lead. 

The New South Wales move 
towards leadr-free petrol has 
been spurred on by Sydney's 
visible air pollution and a 
widely publicised and disturb¬ 
ing report that linked poor 
school progress and behaviour 
with body lead levels in city 
children generally regarded as 
“normal”. 

Like other studies, such as 
those of Dr Herbert Need- 
Icman of the Harvard Medical 
School, this work highlighted 
the effects of subtle, low-level 
effects of lead. The Australian 
National Health and Medical 
Research Council accepts the 
possibility of such effects and 
the State Pollution Control 
Commission in New South 
Wales also paints out that eth¬ 
ylene dibromide, added as a 
“scavenger" to petrol to help 
remove lead deposits from the 
combustion chamber, is as 
suspected carcinogen and mu¬ 
tagen. 

Health effects apart, the New 
South Wales Government has 
promoted lead-free fuel as a 
way to reduce vehicle main¬ 
tenance costs and to save petrol. 
In this country, by contrast, the 
debate about lead in petrol has 
concentrated on the health 
aspects. Even though the 
Health Department's own 
measurements show that cen¬ 
tral Auckland and Christ¬ 
church have for some years had 
air lead levels that exceed the 
limit set by the United Slates 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, the official view at 
present is that there is no jus¬ 
tification for urgent action. 

This complacency means 
that the option of producing 
lead-free fuel at the expanded 
Mars den Point refinery has not 
been seriously considered. As 
long ago as 1974 the Clean Air 



conveners could product m 
ciiule nil <avings a year of 11 
million barrels. This typer* 
liiuting li.isalMi been supponJ 
bv .1 sillily by lhe New Seat 


Mareden Point... lead-free fuel produotlon not considered. 


Council recommended a 
reduction in lead levels on 
health grounds and proposals 
for lead reduction were, in fact, 
included in thedebate aboutthe 
environmental impact of ex¬ 
tensions to the refinery. The 
economics of lead reduction 
are, however, much less at¬ 
tractive than those of entirely 
lead-free fuel. 


been challenged, for the 1980 
Energy Plan suggested that it 
might need to be reviewed. 


One argument against 
lowering the amount of lead in 
petrol is that this can require 
severe refining of the crude oil 
to produce more high-octane 
hydrocarbons ro make up for 
the loss of the lead. Figures 
supplied, by the Ministry of 
Energy in 1979 suggested that 
this would be very expensive. 
Capital costs of dropping the 
lead level as low as 0.15g a litre 
were put at $67.8 million, while 
extra imports of $45.2 million 
were said lo be required. 


Experience in other coun¬ 
tries suggests that the costs of 
lead reduction may, however, 
have been overstated. They arc 
significantly higher than the 
costs quoted in a similar exer¬ 
cise by the British Ministry of 
Transport in 1979, while oil 
company estimates of the costs 
of lead reduction to 0.15g a litre 
in West Germany were more 
than three times as high as the 
Bonn Government's own 
figures. 


For this reason it appears that 
the most \vc can expect at pre- 
tof L 


sent is a modest lowering of the 
lead level from its present level 
of up to 0,84g a litre (as high as 
anywhere in the world) to 0.45g 
a litre. Even this advance has 


As the oil companies also 
own the companies supplying 
the lead additives, some in¬ 
dependence is require mem in 
any assessment of the costs of 
doing without lead. The New 
South Wales Government, for 
instance, lias described oil 
company figures about the ex¬ 
penses of going lead- free as 
“grossly exaggerated". 

Once lead-free petrol is the 
goal, rather than merely lend 
reduction, positive economies 
begin to emerge. No longer is 
there the need to produce acids 


during combustion to get rid of 
lead deposits in the cylinder. 
Oil and engine life is prolonged 
as a result. 

Where lead-free fuel has 
been introduced, the refining 
costs of producing a high-oc¬ 
tane petrol have also been face,I 
by dropping the required re¬ 
search octane number to 
around 92 RON (compared 
with New Zealand's %Kt)N). 
This means that only sonic 
vehicles will run satisfactorily 
on lead-free fuel, which is why 
it is made mandatory only lot 
new vehicles. 

Any increased crude oil 
Consumption at the reliueries is 
more than offset by large gams 
in fuel economy by vehicles 
which are fitted with catalytic 
hydrocarbons, carbon monox¬ 
ide and nitrogen oxide, but will 
not function if petrol is leaded, 
as the lead Mils the ut.tlvsi. 
»analytic converters also make 
possible engine tunings that 
produce major fuel savings. 

The Australian (lommirnv 
oil Motor Vehicle Emissions 
suggested, in fact, in its I'MO 
report that a conihinaiioii ol 
lend-l'ree fuel and catalytic 


VC ales State Pollution Gooirr: 
t :oii)iiiissiini, which foundii- 
Ainerlean 1978 - m odt|» 
lalyst-equipped cars usediboj 
in per cent less petrol thu 
Australian FWO-modelami 
equivalent weight, even thou* 
19H0 Australian exhaust tm, 
■*iun standards were muck It* 
sirmgem than the lift 
American standards. 

The catalytic convener! in 
estimated in add between Slid 
and S2t 10 to the cost of nwaj* 
but will, <it course, have tlx 
advantage of cuairoUuu u 
.pollutants other than lead 
In this country, the bott 
significance of air-borne b] 
has been obscured by the it 
portancc of other sourest 
lead, particularly from t!l 
paint. 'There is a strong cu, 
however, tor lead-free fd 
simply on the grounds thuiL 
is < *ne si mrce that is contrcHi& 
and that many people are ftq 
near “hot spins", busy icu- 
seu ions or motorways. 

Small-stale studies by ui- 
versiiy researchers hare t 
ready indicated that « i 
chikh en i nour major cities a j 
likclv to have blood leadtai- i 
higher than the 50 mioorat j 
a HtUml of blood set as a "»£ j 
■»! ti nicer if’ for human taX \ 
bv the National Health«! j 
Medical Research (talc 
Australia. . J 

Aiisiiali.m transport t 
lers have been given a rejwi 
i hai calls Ibi the adoptioni' 
lead-tree petrol through': 
AiMialia 


John Horrocks Is n# 
urn organiser of Friends» 
Ihu Earth Ltd, a "non#' 
company committed low 
conservation, reslorar 
and rational use ® w 
ocosphore". 


Show your credentials. 


HM73 ' 



A Diners Club credit card identifies you ns u person ofr^P^ 
financial standing. As such you have no restrictions placed oa 
your spending power — ihere is no credit limit imposed upon _ 

c, through^ 


your spending power 
you. Diners Club is your ticket lo first class service, 

New Zealand and die world. But it’s more than a credit 
a cardholder you have access u> u comprehensive range 0 *- 
financial services and privileges, many of which are exciusw 
Diners Club members. 
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Consider these. ; 

In Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch therepre' 
city lounges for members to relax in or use as an OaK?,* 
from home. Members’ lounges are also located at a W? 1 
Diners Chib offices overseas. Charge any travel to 
Club account and your trip includes $75,OOQ 
Insurance, free. Moreover, you may enrol for addition* 
$200,000 F light Insurance at token cost And ofc^jf® 
rEF£?"|have access to the comprehensive Tr^#^ 
remarkably low Club rates.. By Wj 
Club card as identification you^^ 

.a" cheque up to $100 afestabW™ 3 
& offices displaying.this] 

\ •. members can obiajpn 
P advances from any 
Personal loans at favoiirabie.W 
available to. members ht any Mwg 



Secrecy 



With a Diners Club oird your .busin^! . ^ 
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Nixon-style c dirty tricks 5 — an NZ example? 


MICHAEL Young, Waikato 
University employee, fears the 
Security Intelligence Service is 
spying on him and turning its 
information over to the Ame¬ 
ricans. 

Young applied for a United 
Sates transit visa in July 1979. 
He was turned down. The 
Americans told him the reason 
was his membership of Corso 
and because he had criticised 
America’s Vietnam invol¬ 
vement. 

How did the Americans ob¬ 
tain that information?, Young 
asks. 

He obtained his Wanganui 
computer file and told NUR 
there was nothing untoward on 
this record. 

He concludes that the SIS 
turned over the information to 
the Americans. He cannot 
prove or disprove this. SIS files 
arc secret - the same as the 
myriads of Tiles kept on private 
citizens by other Government 
departments. 

. “What’s wrong with oppos¬ 
ing the Vietnam war?" Young 
asked, pointing out that half 
America opposed the war. 
“And what's wrong with being 
a member of Corso?" 

An acquaintance wrote on 
his behalf to National M1 J Ian 
Shearer, asking what was 
wrong with Corso. Shearer re¬ 
plied on October 5, 1979. 
"Suffice to say that the prob¬ 
lems arc of long standing and 
some of the actions of a small 
number within Corso very .su¬ 
spect," the letter said. 

"For example, an allocation 
of $86,000 was made to Africa 
by an emergency commitment 
with no powers to do just that, 
$48,000 did go to the PAC 
terrorist organisation in South 
Africa and several former 
members had publicly warned 
ike public of the actions of 
Uirso. Isay this as a person who 
has been a member of Corso for 
about 10 years." 

Shearer has hecn elevated to 


THIS Is part ofasarles In which Warren Berryman consldera 
the American Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts In 
theory and In practice and compares the United States 
system with our own. 


Cabinet, apparently in spite of 
his 10 years of Corso mem¬ 
bership. Private citizen Young 
was denied an American visa 
because of his Corso member¬ 
ship. 

Someone somewhere keeps 
secret files on all of us. The 
information may be correct, it 
may consist of inaccuracies and 
malicious rumour. 

In either case, it can wreck 
your career, destroy your credit 
rating, or worse. 

You will never be told die 
reason why, never be given the 
chance to face your accusors, 
and never be allowed to correct 
mistakes in those files. 

America’s Privacy Act gives 
everyone access ro their files 
held by Government agencies 
and the right to correct those 
files. 

These rights, and others 
provided by the Freedom of 
Information Act, saved the life 
of distinguished Greek news¬ 
paper editor Elias Dcmc- 
iracopoulos. 

Demetracopoulos fled the 
military dictatorship in Greece 
and arrived in the United States 
in 1967. He became a thorn in 
the side of the Greek dictator¬ 
ship and its American allies, 
acting as an unofficial lobby 
against the Greek junta and 
American policies supporting 
the dictators. 

The prosperous Greek- 
American business community 
.supported President Nixon 
with campaign funds. Thomas 
Poppas, a wealthy Greek 
American with close lies to the 
junta, was named by Nixon in 
the Watergate tapes as the man 
u» be approached for money to 
satisfy the demands of Water- 
gutc burglar, Howard Hunt. 

Cluing on information sup¬ 


plied by the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency, certain Ame¬ 
rican journalists published a 
number of stories attacking 
Demetracopoulos. 

Using the Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation and Privacy Act, 
Demetracopoulos gained ac¬ 
cess to his files from the CIA 
and FBI. Those files not only 
showed the published stories to 
be false; they also uncovered a 
CIA plot to discredit Dcmc- 
tracopoulos with deliberate lies 
fed to CIA-aligncd journalists. 

Meanwhile, Nixon and John 
Mitchell were trying to have 
Demetracopoulos deponed to 
Greece to his almost certain 
death at the hands of the dic¬ 
tators. 

The Demetracopoulos story 
was published throughout the 
United States, helping to put 
the final nails in Nixon’s poli¬ 
tical coffin. 

Subsequent follow-up stor¬ 
ies implicated Vice president 
Spiro Agncwj Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, Attorney- 
General Mitchell, CIA direc¬ 
tor, William Colby and others. 

The CIA was found to have 
been implicated in a plot with 
the Greek KYR (Greek intel¬ 
ligence) to kidnap Dcme- 
traeopnulos mid return him m 
Green*. 

Vice-presidential hopeful 
John Cuunally had his political 
fortunes dashed when it was 
revealed that he wio the niuhm 
and uruil.iiui o! a .Janderous 
letter regarding Demc- 
tracopoulos. 

The Demetracopoulos affair 
is one of four cases studied hv 
the House of Representatives, 
looking imo the CIA’s use ot 
the media to spread lies about 
its enemies. 

Demetracopoulos told NDR 


that if it hadn’t been for 
America's Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation and Privacy Acts “I 
would be a dead duck." 

Demetracopoulos is now 
writing a book based on the 
5000 pages of information ob¬ 
tained from the CIA and FBI. 

One of the CIA documents 
he showed NBR refers to him as 
a dangerous man, a “scooper" 
who publishes documents. 
“What am I suppused to do? 
I'm a newspaper man,” he said. 

Syndicated columnist Jack 
Anderson was cramping 
Nixon's style with a series of 
exposes on the Nixon regime 
during the Watergate era. 

Anderson and his team began 
to get jumpy when a new office 
opened across the street from 
them the staff of which showed 
an inordinate interest in the 
investigative journalists. 

First, Anderson's team 
speculated it was the FBI. But 
Anderson's children took 
snapshots of the new neigh¬ 
bours, who turned out to be 
CIA operatives. 

Using the acts, Anderson got 
the files from the CIA. The 
CIA's effort was code named 
"operation Mudhen”. 

Anderson, a tectutalling 
Mormon, was codenamed 
“Brandy”. Other team 
members were referred to as 
“champagne", “cordial", 
“.sherry", and "eggnog". 

The CIA files showed the 
journalists had even been I ol¬ 
io wed inti* supermarkets 
(where purchases were regis¬ 
tered by CIA sleuths) and ' pied 
on at !i»ntie 



Anderson published a story 
on the affair, then brought a 
lawsuit against Nixon and the 
CIA. 

Anderson team member 
Gary Cohen said: "’The 
Freedom of Information Act is 
a fantastic tool. I never cease to 
be surprised at the honesty of 
the average bureaucrat. They 


Nixon... trail led right to top. 

give us the stuff even if it em¬ 
barrasses them." 

The United States Secret 
Service is su ppos ed to guard the 
President. Part of its lawful role 
is keeping files on potential 
assassins. 

Bur the use of the Privacy Act 
has turned up files on such 
unlikely assassins as Jane Fon¬ 
da and Helen Keller 
(spokesperson for the blind). 
Information revealed under the 
Privacy Act has shown much of 
the information in the files tobe 
nothing hut gossip and un¬ 
founded rumour. 

Some American journalists 
complain abuui the Cl A, Secret 
Service and FBI .shredding its 
files on the grounds that these 
tiles may contain valuable in- 
foTmaiion for a Umire liiMn- 
ri.in. 

Bui journal i-.i . lV«*m [•.ipci - 
such as the Washington Post and 
Jack Anderson’s team who hove 
had a look at such files argue 
that rubbish and malicious 
gossip is best shredded, rather 
than left hanging over an in¬ 
nocent citizen’s head. 

The acts have been used in 
countless cases to extirpate il¬ 
legal acts by government 


agencies from the American 
political scene. 

In self-comforting xeno¬ 
phobic fashion, New 
Zealanders might argue that 
power corrupts only foreign 
politicians — never Kiwis. 

But they can never be sure. 
Our politicians, bureaucrats, 
and official spies have never 
been put to the test through 
open democratic means. 

Establishmcntarians might 
argue that open Government is 
an expensive luxury for the sole 
benefit of muck-rakers and 
political dissidents. 

Without putting themselves 
iiuheami-establishmemariaiVs 
sh"us, they might ask: Why did 
1 miss util "it that plunt job or 
that big deal 1 had so well sewn 
up? y '.oukl it have been due i' > .111 
engineered leak "1 im-aulot- 
imu urn ll oin some secret l tie 
kept on me? Have J enemies 
who would slander me in 
private knowing their identities 
will never be revealed? 

If die answers to those 
questions is yes, you need the 
sort of rights provided by a 
Privacy Act as much as Alidiacl 
Young, Jack Anderson, or Elias 
Demetracopoulos did. 


For your home there are exclusive 
offers, including crystal, fine leather, 
12-year old Scotch Whisky and 
iff / • artworks. To protect them there’s 
the Home Contents Insurance, 
again at favoured rates. 
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Small movements in party support in polls 


by Colin James 
THE unpredictability of 
three-way politics is under¬ 
lined by application of the 
year’s first poll result to swing 
measuring devices. Quite small 
movements in public support 
for the three main parties give 
quite marked differences in scat 
allocation. 


In January National Business 
Review applied the Tomes 
three-way pendulum to the 
December 6-13 Heylen Poll, 
which measured support for the 
three parties at National 36.0 
per cent, Labour 32.1 and 
Social Credit 31.0. Assuming a 
highly improbably uniform 
swing, the pendulum translated 


that support into 37 sears for 
National, 36 for Labour and 19 
for Social Credit. 

Applying the pendulum to 
the National Research Bureau 
poll of late January - which 
measured National ar 38 per 
cent, Labour at 30 and Social 
Credit at 31 — gives National 46 
seats. Labour 30 and Social 


Credit 16. 

And applying it to the 
Heylen Poll of February 7 
(National 40.0 per cent, Labour 
33.2 and Social Credit 25.9) 
gives National 52 seats, Labour 
32 and Social Credit eight. 

The two latest polls are 
shown in the graph. The dotted 
line marks the borders between 
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a cost-effective presentation with the best 
possible chance of success - right? 
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EXHIBITION 


each of the parties’ electoral 
territoryasindicatcdbyiheNRB 
poll and llic broken line marks 
the borders as indicated by the 
Heylen Poll. 

In each case Island Hay has 
not been included us one of the 
seats that would swing front 
Labour to National, on the 
grounds that the Lahour vote 
was split by an independent 
candidate in 1978. It diflers 
from East Coast Hays in that its 
vulnerability is to the other old 
party, rather than to Social 
Credit. 

Including Island Hay would 
give National one more uiul 
Labour one fewer seal. 

The Tomes exercise is, as 
was pointed out in January, 
academic. One certainty about 
the 1981 election is that there 
will not be a uniform swing - it 
will probably be even less un¬ 
iform than usual. 

This was the ease in 1978, 
especially in the case of swing 
between each of the two older 
parties and Social Credit. 

Using the Tomes pendulum 
to apply the 1975-78 swing 
uniformly to the parties as they 
stood in 1975 would have in¬ 
dicated a National-Labour 
transfer of six more seats than 
actually crossed over. 

It would also have suggesu.. 
that both Bay of Islands and 
Kaipara would have dropped 
into the Social Credit net, along 
with Rangitikci which diJ go. 

However, all six Lubour- 
gains-tlmt-wcren'i were very 
close to the border, as was 
Kaipara, so slight local varia¬ 
tions - or a lower swing in 
marginal than in safe seats - 
could cause them lu move dif¬ 
ferently from expectations. 

But Hay of Islands was well 
inside the predicted Sucrcd- 
N itiunal boundary. 

One might put that down to a 
weak Socrcd c^didute mid a 
very strong Labour candidate 
who denied Social Credit (he 
pickup from Luhnur it gained 
in other similar seals. 

But there may lx- more to it. 
Whereas the ranging of seals on 
a National-Lahour scale in 
order of vulnerability to swing 
gives a roughly similar ranking 
in both 1975 and 197H (few 
seats moving more than seven 
places), die variations on a 
National-Socrcd scale yield 
many big changes in ranking 
between elections. 
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falling to Social Credit. The 
National-Labour bounday 
was about right, he estimates. 

Easton argues that “in a 
two-party poll there are two 
parameters (degrees tf 
freedom) in the switch maui* 
(lor example, the switch from 
National to Labour and the 
switch from Lahour to Na¬ 
tional). 

“You lose one degree of 
freedom for the equality con¬ 
dition (that is. National equals 
I aibour). 

“The remaining degree of 
freedom can then he repre¬ 
sented on a single scale or bya 
single swing. Hence the 
McRnhic/Roberts swing- 
»'meter. 


Easton's Criticism 

Is there another factor ai 
work? Brian Easton, economics 
lecturer and mathematician at 
Canterbury University, says 
there is. 

He argues that on a three- 
way pendulum the arms rotate 
in a sort of pinecr movement on 
Social Credit. 


Applying his estimate of the 
degree of rotation to the Tomes 
graph of the December Heylen 
Poll, Easton has only five Na¬ 
tional seats going to Social 
Credit instead of 15 and only 
one instead of two Labour seats 


“In a three-party poll there 
arc six degrees of freedom.The 
switch from Social Credit to 
National and Labour gives wo 
and similarly for Labour io 
Social Credit and National and 
National to Social Credited 
Labour. 

“Again you lost one degreeof 
freedom for the equality con- 
dilion, which leaves five. On 
the triangle this might be 
t houghi of a two for the ver¬ 
tical and horizontal shills of the 
centre (as shown by Tomes) 
and one each lor the rutaiiontf 
each axis (not shown}." 
Tomes in defence 

Tomes replies that Easton 
appears u» have been working 
on a straight-line swing basi?. 
which T«lilies says assume* 
(wrongly) dial ii is of equal 
dil ficuliv f» -r one party iom«K 
from 111 per cent of the vote im 
seal to per cent as to 
from 40 to Ml percent. 

His calculation of swing is 
designed “so that, lor instance, 
it is about equally difficult io 
move from 5 lu 10 per cent, 10 
to 20,40 to *60,80 to 90 and # 
to 05. 

"When considered in w 
way, the three-party situation is 
mi problem." 

By "straight-line" swing. 
Tomes means reliance on au¬ 
dition and subtraction of 
percentages — the nonw 
n tet hod of calculating rc0 ‘ 
party swing. .. . 

11 is method uses division aw 

mi duplication of votes. W 
depicts it iiiailiawiWJ 
National and 
N7H/I.7M « KN75/L75.(N« 
National, L is Labour, » 

1978, 75 is 1975 and K istjj 
swing.) lie snys his me^ 
tends to break down whea 
party scores fewer than 
votes, but that is not at w* 

1K Hc depicts straight^ 
swing as N78-L78 ■*. 
N75-L75. ~ 

As to degrees of 
Tomes says that in a 
election there are twO ^ 
of freedom as the vote ^ 
third party >* j** 

total lor all three parties, 
the other two. . 

“Considering 

elections, therefoMg^ 
four degrees of 
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.. but just look how the pendulums swing 


five," Tomes says. “Two of 
these arc represented by the 
position of the electorate or 
coral votes at one election and 
ihe other two by the position at 
the other election. 

"The swing itself consists of 
only two degrees of freedom. 
The swing from National to 
Labour and Labour to National 
are not two degrees of I'reedom 
but one.” 

Other schemes 

Easton is not the only person 
to have written to NBR on Lhc 
subject of three-way pen¬ 
dulums. 

Paul Bieleski, of Palmerston 
North, has produce^ a triangle, 
constructed on the basis of each 
party’s percentage of each 
two-party vote (that is, the total 
vote of two of the three parties). 

There is not room here to 
reproduce Bieleski’s triangle, 
which seems to be on the 
‘‘straight-line" basis men¬ 
tioned by Tomes above and 
similar to one published by 
two DSIR scientists in the 
Evening Post in late December. 

Brian Mockridge, of Auck¬ 
land, has- constructed a graph 
similar in appearance to 
Tomes, but plotting .seats ac¬ 
cording to the percentages of 
the vote obtained in 1978 by 
each party and then drawing in 
the swing line on the basis of the 
increase or decrease in each 
party’s percentage as shown by 
the poll against that obtained by 
each party in 1978. 

Thus the Heylen December 
Poll showed National losing 3.8 
per cent against its 197H elec¬ 
tion figure, Labour losing 8.3 
per rent and Social Credit 
gaining J4.9 per cent. 

To take Hastings as an ex¬ 
ample, subtracting 3.8 per cent 
Irom National’s 35.8 gives 32.0 
per cent, subtracting 8.3 per 
cent from Labour’s 37.4 per 
“M gives 29.1 per cent and 
adding 14.9 per cent to Social 
Credit's 26.0 per cent gives 40.9 
Pw«ni. This transfers the scat 


from Labour to Social Credit, 
with a 9 per cent majority over 
National. 

This method gives a much 
smaller Social Credit seat total, 
at 11, than did the Tomes 
method, for the December 
Heylen Poll. The Mockridge 
method would have given Na¬ 
tional 45 and Labour 36. 

Keith Rankin, of Welling¬ 
ton, proposes a system using as 
its stnrting point a one-third 
overall distribution of votes for 
each of the three parties, ap¬ 
plied individually to each 
electorate according ro a for¬ 
mula. He then calculates the 
effects of movements in the 
Social Credit vote applied 
electorate by electorate. 
By-elections applied 

In an interesting variation, 
James Norrhcotc-Bade, of 
Auckland, suggests, as have 
Labour strategists, that the 
sray-pur result of the Onehunga 
by-election reflects what might 
happen in seats at the Nation¬ 
al-Labour border, while cite 
big-change Socrcd-swing re¬ 
sult in East Coast Bays reflects 
what might happen as protest 
voters vole tactically for the 
puny must likely to beat the 
Government. 

Norlhcote-Blade applies the 
Onehunga movements to the 
1978 election results in 
Labour-held scuts and those 
seals that Labour would take 
frmn National with u 1.95 per 
cent increase in Labour's share 
o! the vote (the Onehunga in¬ 
crease), and the East Coast Bays 
movements to the 1978 results 
in other National-held seats. 

"The results are quite as¬ 
tounding,'' he argues. 
"National would lose three 
seats (Hunua, Kapiti and New 
Plymouth) to Lahour and 27 
scuts to Social Credit. 

He gives those 27 as: Albany, 
Awarua, Bay of Islands, East 
Cape, Hamilton East, Hamil¬ 
ton West, Hauraki, Hclcnsviltc, 
Horowhcnua, Kaimai, Kaipa- 
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ra. King Country, Manawatu, 
Matamaia, North Shore, 
Otago, Papakura. Rangiriri, 
Rotorua, Taranaki, Tarawera, 
Tauranga, Waipa, Waitaki, 
Waitotara, Wallace and 
Whangarci. 

"The final result in terms of 
seats would be: Labour 43, 
Social Credit 29 and Narional 
20," Northcote-Bade says. 

“In terms of percentage of 
the total vote, Labour would 
gain 36 per cent, Social Credit 
29 per cent and National 35 per 
cent - figures which come 
close to recent opinion polls. 

“Ironically, that same elec¬ 
torate structure which allows 
National a 10-seat majority 
overLabourdespiteobtaininga 
smaller total vote than Labour 
also gives Social Credit nine 
seats more than National even 
though it is 6 per cent behind 
National in the total vote.” 
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Open trials - next, TV cameras in the courtroom j Ability, not nationa lity, produces NZ heroes 


by Jack Hodder 

IT isa fundamental principle of 
our system of law that court 
proceedings arc open to the 
public. The reason for this, as 
stated many years ago in die 
House of Lords, is that “in 
public trial is to be found on the 
whole the best security for the 
pure, impartial, and efficient 
administration of justice, the 
best means of winning for it 
public confidence". 

In strict theory, representa¬ 
tives of the press have no 
greater right to attend court 
sittings than ordinary members 
of the public. 

But the reality, that “the 
public" is very much wider 
than a handful uf spectators at 
the back of a courtroom, is re¬ 
flected in the special accom¬ 
modation provided for the 
press and their right to take 
notes of proceedings. 

A further recognition of 


reality, that "the public" now 
receives much of its informa¬ 
tion from the electronic news 
media, has taken place in the 
United States and cannot be too 
far distant here. 

At the end of January the 
United States Supreme Court 
rejected the argument, ad¬ 
vanced in support of appeals 
against conviction for burglary 
by two Miami policemen, that 
the mere presence of television 
and still cameras during a 
criminal trial is inherently 
prejudicial. 

That means that the number 
of American states permitting 
electronic media to directly 
cover court proceedings will 
grow quickly. 

Before the January decision 
12 states had permanent rules 
allowing and governing such 
coverage and a further 14 had 
experimental programmes 
operating. 


is!*** 


's0. 



(As always, there is a human 
cost in this technological ad¬ 
vance: the imminent redun¬ 
dancy of some two dozen 
American artists whose 
sketches of courtroom scenes 
have hitherto provided them 
with a comfortable living). 

The broadcasting of Ame¬ 
rican trials got off to an early 
but unpromising start in 1937 
whennewsreelcamerasandlive 


radio made something of a cir¬ 
cus of the trial of the man 
convicted of kidnapping the 
Lindbergh baby. 

The American Bar 
Association’s opposition to 
court broadcasts dates from 
that time and remains un¬ 
changed. More recently, LBJ’s 
crony, Billy Sol Estes, won an 
appeal in the Supreme Court in 
1965 against a swindling con- 
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preme(.oiirt noted,besimila, 

lu those already encounter ‘ 
wiih lire print media, notably 
■^e Lxt i vc coverage and ediib 
Such problems are substaj 

ti:il. A major anidc in the La ' 

. / mil's 11 Novembfl 

I WO covered ilic many presau ' 
inadequacies of newspape ' 
coverage ot court proceeding 
1 lie article repurls a Federal 
judge as describing prea 
coverage nf the really impor- ■ 
tain issues as 'Somewhat 
between lousy and abysmal”. 

... Thai com me in neatly describe 
viaion on the grounds that the lhc si , ua , U)n in Ncw ^ 

extensive TV coverage had IOl |. |V _ 

denied him u fair trial. , . , . 

. . In this cnuniry, as elsewhere. 

In allowing Lstes appea, the lhc h as cuncentrated u 
Supreme Court outlined its lh c- ^pcctuculur, majorcrimimi 

fears that the presence ul caso anJ lhc lcss impofUa 

cameras would adversely at lect involving public rum 

the judge, the jury, witnesses, coverage of the import 
lawyers and the dclcndant. appdhtc decision, espedillj 

But it left an opening: it ad- those in the non-criminal aru. , 
vances in technology enabled which shape society as mudm * 
electronic reporting of a less legislation passed by Pi- 

intrusive nature then the result Ijametit, is conspicuouslv il 

might be different. St . n i. 

In the ease decided this year. Two main reasons for tit 
the Supreme Court was n*ii ah,eiKe .4 such coverage ant 

shown any evidence that the m mind. First, emm decision, 

participants had been affected me best analy-cJ ai ihe enJd 
by the presence of cameras. the proceedings; that may mu 

Tlie trial judge retained lull -i mne lapse from lhc dairfl 

control ufthc proceedings (able hearing unJ ihe loss ol im- 

to order thut certain evidence mediatv. 

not be covered), there was a Sccmul and perhaps 
single camera in a fixed luca- imptirtsim, such tureup 

tion, a single technician, and no requires rcpi Tiers with a gift 

artificial lighting. knowledge ol law and the 

Florida has been one .4 ,he *'»«"• , j! w *£*“£ *,£ 

leading states in the move m-w s media remain few 

towards electronic media l 

.... . lie absence ol such cou- 

C " Ur,r "' n,v An r..«u- HKMiis ,ta lhc prcllu- 

began in 1977 ..I'.hc W „rki..«M..nU-n«:lolihi 

Ihe guidelines were laid . . . h .i,, 

.Im™ by lhc 1-lori.lii Supreme 
Cuurl cud included » pruhihi- 

tiun ol audin pick-up ol '"-pXviM.,,, cuuldhc 

privileged conversuliuiis, :i , llMivt 

restrict uin u> o single viden ; nl W„uiimn. In * 

camera (plus one Mill plnno- . 

grnphnr nnd one and!., system) J*™* jMIU* 

d“ lhC r K "Sl'eS; Mi™-. 

...* “ r " -IrlaJtill 

The cuurl did no. claim any M ‘ : , l v rl , 1 , 1 ,s un-unholyiHi”®' 
cuiunil over wind, par, nl 

proceedings were eventually ' > llc IC | cvis ion «n» 
screened nnd rejected at tempts IlU i: (Fr 

to limit cuvemge to cases where J[[[J ad^oT the nffi- 

the deleiulam ennsemed to be 

camera coverage. 1 1 m rive d*® - 

In April 197V the F'loridn c ! n,rts : 

Supreine Court concluded that «ons wh.cliitnakc hie . 

the experiment had been a t ‘ ir t no pres. ■ 

success and cleetrunie media . f X.p pc ai«tnririnndtW 

coverage became n iKTiuanent , 1 ri /..htained by ^ 
feature uf Florid law. 

interference with the fair and v . SjSicitff . 

orderly conduct of trials. !‘ nol . hc . r l° e °5Snti 9* ! 

It also pointed to the stale s ^ . 

commitment to open govern- ‘ ^nrofcotf 1 , 

mem (the Florida Legislature bCr .^ US he Q^exsidtot^' 
has been televised for some . lhC Q ° 
years) and the desirability of f Dnt,C !: v months imP ris00II1(I11 
improving public understand- 
mg of the way the courts work.' for “ nre p . sources 

In New Zealand there can be 

no question of the need to im- tlcles on * • live to b« * 

prove public understanding of One does not ns ' w 
the way that our courts actually passionate ally 9*y. jjt 
operate. There remains a find somethi og 
question as to the commitment only person 
to open government. over a major 

The problems that would newspaperwon^** ;? 
arise would, as the Florida Su- it.. ''•:. : 


reporter was iounu 
serious contempt of fa 
On the other side oRW 
lantic, a new^gJJJJ 

tTcSSSSS 

testify as to her 

tides on the Abscam ■ * ^ 

One does not X^stJ 

passionate 

find something 

only person # 

over a ma i#* 

newspaperwoio 011 ; 
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HOW literate are those who 
spend most of their spare or 
working time playing sport? I 
don’t know, but my experience 
has been that only a pitifully 
small number have any interest 
in or appreciation of the works 
of imaginative minds. 

Get them away from the 
vicinity of the goalposts or 
outside the boundary line and 
they're a rather uninspiring lot. 
There’s always been this atti¬ 
tude in New Zealand that says 
the arts and sport are mutually 
exclusive, just do not go 
together. 

Recently Richard Hadlee 
was asked for his impression of 
some of the cricket books he 
had read. He couldn't say 
because he had never read any. 

Not only that, he said he 
couldn't remember ever having 
read a book of any kind and 
admitted that there was a 
chance he might have missed 
out on something. 

Perhaps some kindly soul 
might be able to provide him 
with a short list, nothing too 
taxing for a start, but certainly 
leading on to George Orwell’s 
essay Nous on Nationalism 
which he wrote in 1945, and in 
which he makes a distinction 
between nationalism and pa- 
iriotism. 

National self-awareness I 
can abide: nationalism and pa¬ 
triotism offend me. 

In the 1880s the inimitable 
Oscar Wilde, reviewing a for¬ 
gotten book by a forgotten 
author, wrote: “It is always a 
pleasure to come across (a 
sponsman) who is not national, 
and who tries to gives expres¬ 
sion to the (game) iltut he loves 
raiher than to die land in which 
he lives. The (talents) cure so 
little for geography." 

The words in parentheses are 
™. ne in substitution for 
»line's which were to do wiih 
an American poet, literature ! 
ana the muses. 

Wilde’s words caught my 
attention because I detest bur- 
geoning, thrusting nationalism 
and the way in which it corrupts 
™ qu mtcssence and pu rposc of 

Most people quite naturally 
j aif achcd to their province 
and are proud to play for it. 

*y are proportionately even 
■nore strongly bonded ro their 
country. 

I often wonder, therefore, 

JH, s 0 ™ sportsmen - and 
Hadlee is a classic case—go ou t 
t L;, r wa 7 t0 draw attention to 
ii “P? 11 °f their character. 
n>susp Ic ious. Could it be that 

win kfi 0 !?, 1 ^ P ublic approval 
JJbeladledonthcmandstick 
n« molasses? 

an outstanding 

not 1 admire hi* ability but 

ofL ■i. Utterances which 
l s *Ny or banal and have 

So d ; wn * e » «- 

Howarth is another 
;■ Performance vastly 

u ofhisut - 

sur^L^ ad . oxlcaU y *>8 en- 

dJoR? mty . a Iar B e 

k oflhe sporting public. 

y“ ra > before he 
Kenerou? 00 ^ cnou gh to attract 
of money, 

\ of peonT 88 °P enl y censurioua 
Fofea- 

J ab out asfn a ^T They were 


Brian Turner gives a personal view of the sporting scene In this 
occasional column. 


Cricket is not the only sport 
to be afflicted by ardent na¬ 
tionalism. Athletics has at¬ 
tracted more than its share. 
Quax, Dixon, Walker - I 
couldn’t give a damn about how 
they feel about running in New 
Zealand colours, or what they 
say about it — they are New 
Zealand athletes and they know 
it. 

And they arc magnificent 
performers at what they do best 
and that’s what I appreciate 
most about them. 

But when Quax said, a few 
years ago, that black singlets 
were hot to run in and he 
preferred to wear a cooler 
colour, the roars of indignation 
echoed round the country like a 
dry avalanche. 

Rugby is, of course, the im¬ 


mense straining post of na¬ 
tionalism. One is, metapho¬ 
rically, expected to die for one’s 
country, as arc the Welsh, the 
South Africans and, nowadays, 
the Australians. It gives die 
game an insane edge to encou¬ 
rage every man to believe he 
wears an 007 jersey. 

I admit I am frequently 
stirred by such encounters as 
much as I am horrified by the 
callous disregard for personal 
and collective safety. 

To extend and spend oneself 
physically is highly satisfying. 
It would be nice if this carried 
over and we as a people found a 
greater variety of matters to 
become passionately involved 
in — the rape of our natural 
heritage, for example. 

We do have a few who are 
virtually expatriate sportsmen. 


Ivan Mauger and, nowadays, 
GlennTurner are two such. But 
even though they inevitably 
recognise the inescapable pull 
of the patna, their fatherland, 
they know that it is their ability 
and not their nationality that is 
vital ro their continued success. 
They cannot and do not lean 
upon or cultivate national sen¬ 
timent. 

Ironically, it is our expatriate 
sportsmen - or those who 
spend a good deal of their time 
overseas - who most need the 
support of their countrymen 
and who do most for this 
country’s good name else¬ 
where. 

John Walker on the boards in 
America or Glenn Turner at 
Lords do rather more for New 
Zealand than a grumpy PM 
ticking off leading journalists 
in London. 

Nationalism fosters insula¬ 
rity. We need infusions from 
outside. We need a willingness 



mm 


John Walker... he got there by himself. 

to keenly observe and learn effort. Only three or four peo- 


from visitors as well as a will to 
defeat them. And we must 
avoid encouraging new out¬ 
breaks of xenophobia. 

My feeling is we should 
cultivate and applaud the ex¬ 
cellence of individual perfor¬ 
mance just as much as team 


pie in New Zealand had any 
significant effect on Snell’s or 
Walker’s rise ro greatness. 

No one else. Not you or I or 
your mum or your dad, so stop 
all the bull about them owing us 
anything. They got themselves 
to where they are, not us. 


Say hello to our747s. 
First choke 






travellers 






The moment anyone says "hello” to 
Pan Am, they experience a world that no 
other airline offers. 

The 747 Is the most reliable aircraft 
available, and we have the largest fleet of 
747's and 747SP’s of any airline. 

From New Zealand to the U.S.A., 
only Pan Am offers the spacious luxury of 
First ClasB Sleeperette® Service and the 
special recognition of Clipper® Class. 

Even our vacation and low-fare 
passengers experience acclaimed comfort 
and service that begins the moment they • 
relax in our Full Service Economy 
Section. 

And, to top It all only Pan Am offers 
an all 747 service to both the U.S.A. and 
U,K./Europe. 

So Say Hello to Pan Am. 

We, fly the world the way the world wants 
to fly. . .. . !■> • 
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Thinking Ceilings ? 
Think the three big 

advantages of 

Monocoustic Ceiling Panels 



1 ■ Superior noise absorption 
2>Thermal insulation 

3« 100% tax saving 


More Monocoustic Benefits 


UnbeatableMonocoustic Ceiling Panels not only 
keep your heating costs down, but give you and 
your employees highly agreeable working 
conditions. Intrusive sound is absorbed. Noise 
transfer from room to room is reduced. 

Install a Monocoustic Ceiling in your existing 
commercial premises and you qualify for a 100% 
first year tax write-off that can mean up to 45% 
saved on the installed cost. Such are the 
insulation and energy-saving properties of a 
Monocoustic Celling that government policy 
allows this unique concession where 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels are used. 


Easy on the pocket 

On top of possible tax savings, 
Monocoustic offers further cost 
advantages. Because Monocoustic 
Ceilings are simple to install, they are 
less labour intensive and can be 
installed without the need of high 
skills. Light weight Monocoustic 
means less grldwork, and that means 
more savings. 

Easy on people 

Noise absorbing Monocoustic Ceiling 
Panels have been designed to meet 


the most stringent demands of fire 
safety and will not support 
combustion. What’s more, because 
they are light they need less bracing 
and don't present the earthquake 
hazard of a heavier ceiling. 

Easy to live with 

Easy on the eye Monocoustic 
Ceilings add to your working 
envirdhment. The range of practical 
and attractively textured surfaces 
adds-a clean, bright, and stimulating 
atmosphere that can only contribute 
to efficiency and well-being. 


1 Fibreglass 


Spec 



Qet all the benefits only 
Monocoustic can offer. Got your 
contractor or architect to spoony 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels. 

For further Information and fro* j 
technical advice, please contaci 
your nearest N.Z. Fibre Glass 
Office: 

New Zealand Fibre Glass Ltd. 

AUCKLAND: P.O. Box 12-069, 

Penrose. Ph: 592-139. 

WELLINGTON: P.O. Box 30-049. 

Lower Hull. Ph: 683-485. / •. • 

CHRISTCHURCH: P.O. Box 16-000. 

Ph: 499-059. 

DUNEDIN: P.O. Box 2006, !'. 

Ph: 54-197. . . 
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‘Bing’ Lucas — all for co-operating on land use 
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by Rae Mazengarb 

INCOMING Director-Gene¬ 
ral of Lands P H C Lucas is full 
of surprises. Known as “Bing" 

[o his friends, he can score 
among his achievements the 
writing of a rock opera and he 
dislikes bureaucracy and red 
tape. 

In 1947, after five years with 
Lands and Survey, the angry 
young man turned his back on 
what he saw as "the unneces¬ 
sary cumbersome procedures 
of the public service” and went 
io work for a major oil com¬ 
pany. 

He was back a year later, 
disillusioned, but satisfied at 
least that some firms in the 
private sector were weighed 
under by a "more overwhelm¬ 
ing bureaucracy”. 

Lucas says the experience 
did him good; he is now aware 
of the need to look critically at 
ao organisational structure to 
see if it justifies its existence. 

“There’s lots to be said for 
having a look at the 'other’ side, 
otherwise both the private and 
public sectors have great 
problems of insularity". 

The same “we" and “they" 
anitude exists between central 
and local government, he points 
out. He is in his fourth term as a 
borough councillor for Tawa, 
and knows that even his own 
department comes across dif¬ 
ferently to those on the other 
side. 

A delegate to the Municipal 
Association conference Iasi 
year - he will be there again 
this year - be was told what 
local government representa¬ 
tives think of the central 
government machine. 

“It makes me want to try to 
and a middle ground tu explain 
thesituaiion, find ways to work 
m partnership rather than us 
adversaries". 

Lucas has a reputation as a 
“-operator. Perhaps it helps 
uiat he genuinely likes his job. 

Bom 55 years ugo in 
Christchurch, the son of a real 
estate agent, he developed a 
“sanation fur maths and love 
orihc knd which drew him to 
3 “ c . w h°re he euulil be sur¬ 
rounded by maps. 

A Nor influence on his life 
'jas the extensive time he spent 
^nng holidays from Christ- 
?"[* *S* High on his 
uncle s Canterbury farm. 

a pioneering si- 
, “ on ( <lwe used to stay in 
and ^en a slab hut"), it 
l J1 ° ^opener for the city 
l ' ^ Ural ] “nd was being bro- 
rfj" bush-burn was part 
utfi normal scene. 

He was offered a job by the 
^orofthe Christchurch Star 
hose land administration, 

first years with Lands 
Survey were difficult. It 
and he was 
& in aC ^ untan <? « Can- 
most 7s n ** f vcnin gs. Like 
v °lved in^ Ca -'° ds be was m ~ f 

: ^r g : uwmchaspo - 

' b y^hehn°l! ld r easilytafe B one 
'•■took » b rd » V ucas recalls- “It 
[. lion". COnscious determina- 

I the »!!’• ^ about learning 
/ Practicalities of die job. 

^in^sW^teWellington 
!officer ^ “ ««aff training 

“ ttn * ivet y 

'lea'.IS^imDfhavmgat 


me to get alongside the man¬ 
agers and to see the 
department’s operation from 
one end of the country to the 
other". 

In the 1950s and 60s — 
working under Director-Gen¬ 
eral David Webb - Lucas 
helped with a number of ini¬ 
tiatives which reflected a more 
effective and conscious envi¬ 
ronmental concern. 

The native plant nursery at 
Taupo was established, the 
Nature Conservation Council 
set up and more emphasis was 
given to the effective man¬ 
agement of national parks. The 
public was beginning to 
develop a greater awareness of 
the worth and potential of the 
parks for tourism. 

Lucas has seen the depart¬ 
ment evolve from a single¬ 
purpose to a multi-functional 
organisation. 

"When I first came in, the 
first major priority was land 
development and the settle¬ 
ment of land for ex-service¬ 
men,” he said. "It was a major 
task. Ail other activities had to 
be subordinate ... mere care¬ 
taker operations". 

During the fiush, more than 
4000 farms were settled — the 
era which revolutionised areas 
like Taupo. 

Activity there has stabilised 
at about 60 farms a year. 

The major development was 
into the field of management 
for conservation and recrea¬ 
tion. It led to a significant in¬ 
crease and improvement in the 
management of national parks, 
the establishment of maritime 
parks, the farm park concept., 
walkways and so on, Lucas said. 

The establishment of Te 
Paki in the far north a decade or 
so ago was what lie calls one of 
the department's most reward¬ 
ing accomplishments - a farm 
park owned and managed for 
farming and education, with 
strong nutunil and conserve- 
tional features. 

“The most exciting thing... 
standing at Te Paki and looking 
ut the carpet green of pasture 
lund out to the sea-scape of 
(Cupc) Marin van Diemen — 
the combination of pasture, 
swampland, production, 
recreation.. 

tUmservution and tourism 
are major concerns of Lucas, 
lie lunk up a Churchill Fel¬ 
lowship to North America in 
1969 to look at the management 
of national parks. He was im¬ 
pressed by what he saw, but 
found that our approach to 
management was along the 
right lines. 

“Wc Iwd the potential to 
make better use of our cultural 
and historic resources and 
avoid the mistakes,” he said. 

That year he was appointed 
director of national parks and 
reserves. He has also served on 
the National Parks Authority, 
the Historic Places Trust, the 
International Commission on 



'Bing" Lucas ... dislikes red tape. 
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National Parks and worked 
closely with the Tourism Ad¬ 
visory Council. 

He has not worked with an¬ 
other department but was 
briefly seconded to the 
Department of Agriculture in 
the early 1960s. 

In recent years he has en¬ 
joyed his involvement with 
national park projects in the 
developing world, acting as 
adviser to the governments of 
Peru and Nepal. 

The Sagarmatha (Everest) 
National Park was set up in 
1974 and in a few months will 
move over to local man¬ 
agement. 

International feedback in¬ 
dicates that New Zealanders are 
welcomed by such countries. 

"They arc more adaptable 
and prepared to listen to local 
aspirations and ideas (than 
other aid groups)”. 

tie notes die changes in 
Lands and Survey. For years 
the department used the blunt 
instrument of land designation, 
a proposal 10 buy private land 
iiiLit public ownership. 

'die 1970s brought more and 
better "weapons": the walk¬ 
ways legislation of 1975, and 
1977 legislation of conserva¬ 
tion, covenants, protected 
private lands, and legislation to 
allow the department to give 
advice and assistance to owners 
of land with potential for 
recreation. “We can get along¬ 
side the trust board and private 
managers of Thermal areas,” 
says Lucas. 

He acknowledges the grow¬ 
ing problem of access lor New 
Zealanders to New Zealand. 

For one thing, the bulk of the 
population is in the North Is¬ 
land and the majority of na¬ 
tional parks in the South; rising 
energy costs put a premium on 
travel for recreation, and there 
is a demonstrable need for more 
facilities close to the people - 
“like the countryside commis¬ 
sions in Britain” (co-operative 
agreements with land-owners 
to allow public access to their 
land). 

The coastal scene could 
thereby be opened up through 
co-operation between land¬ 
owners and local government. 


Lucas says New Zealand is 
well placed by world standards, 
but the public — which has 
played a passive role in the past 
- should be more positive, 
he insists. He would welcome 
greater public participation in 
the formation of management 
plans for local recreational 
areas. 

He envisages a situation of 
"personalised management" in 
each district, a member of the 
department who identifies with 
local people, working with 
them on management plans. 

Staff ceilings are the con¬ 
straint on such developments. 
The “sinking lid ” policy can¬ 
not continue without adverse 
effects, Lucas says, noting that 
Lands and Survey has always 
been lean anyway, with a 
limited base lor absorbing the 
growing workload. 

The depanmem is ai the 
point now where morale gains 
achieved through a higher de¬ 
gree of delegation and respon¬ 
sibility could be losr. 


Lucas will attack the new job 
- when he takes over next 
month — by looking for better 
ways to apply and co-ordinate 
the range of skills within the 
department. 

The traditional skills of land 
management, administration, 
surveying, drafting, have been 
augmented with an influx of 
planners, landscape architects, 
scientific advisers and parks 
and reserves specialists. But 
Lucas says they have yet to be 
used in a really effective way. 

“Our problem has been 
integrating the skills, finding 
the technique of coming up 
with the right recipe to use 
them.. 

To a degree, the sinking lid 
policy has brought benefits. 
Decision-making had become 
centralised over the decades. 
Shrinking staff numbers have 
hastened a reversal of the trend; 
decision-making is being 
delegated as close to the scene as 
possible and paper-work is be¬ 
ing reduced. 

Lucas is keen to encourage 
this, as part of his overall plan 
for the department to take a 
leadership role in "countryside 
management”. 

One of his firsr tasks will be 
setting upa new administration 
structure fur national parks and 
reserves in line with the 1980 
legislation. 

There will be nu dramatic 
changes in direction (retiring 
Director-General Noel Cuad 
and Lucas “operated in a cor¬ 
porate lx*", partners in the 
department's recent evolution). 
But Lucas Joes see a need lor 
closer working relationships 
between the department and 


local government and closer 
ties with private enterprise. 

He feels the department it¬ 
self received a clean bill of 
health from the Royal Com¬ 
mission into the Marginal 
Lands Board affair, and that the 
commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions were merely suggested 
modifications to the legislation. 

But like Goad, Lucas does 
not support the recommenda¬ 
tion to make a breach of con¬ 
fidentiality a criminal offence. 

Privately, Lucas spurns the 
myth of the “typical” public 
servant, if only for the simple 
fact that in this country many 
opportunities to use expertise 
exist only in the Government. 

“Companies here don’t have 
large private research organi¬ 
sations ... many innovative 
operations are carried out 
within government depart¬ 
ments. It’s a consequence of the 
size and population of New 
Zealand; we don’t have the 
capacity of private enterprise 
as in America where some 
company budgets are bigger 
than the annual budgets of 
some countries". 

The father of two children — 
one opted for teaching, and the 
other accountancy in the private 
sector — Lucas says he is too 
busy lor hobbies. 

But he wrote a rock musical 
in 1974, while convalescing 
alter a spell in hospital. And 
Situ/hi Ik — produced first fur 
his local church — went on io 
higher things. 

Performed in opera Imuscs 
amuiul the country and put on 
record, it is soon t»> bo per¬ 
formed in Fiji. And inquiries 
from Britain, America and 
Singapore are still coming in. 
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The computer 
companies that 
cried "Wolf.” 


Every time you turn round, it seems, there's 
been a computer company making loud and 
extravagant claims about its latest 
developments. 

Newer! Cheaper! Faster! More! The cries 
ring out And were as guilty as the other 
companies, we'd be the first to admit it Still, you 
really can’t blame us, the computer industry is 
an exciting one even if we do get a little over- 
enthusiastic about new developments. 

But then what do you say when a brand-new 
development comes along, one which justifies 
all those claims we’ve been tossing around ... 
and more besides! We’ve run out of superlatives 
... and you’ve probably run out of faith. 

We’ve cried “Wolf 1 too often. 

With due humility then, we announce LINC. 
Those initials stand for ’Logic and Information 
Network Compiler*. And that’s the only jargon 
we’re going to throw at you. 

Put simply, LINC writes its own programs. 
You tell LINC what you want and how you 
want it, LINC does the rest 

Perhaps the benefits aren’t as clear to you as 
they are to us. Let’s look at it another way. 

With LINC, youll slash your computer 
programming costs. No more wasted months 
struggling with a computer language, trying to 
tell the computer your needs. That job, with 
LINC, takes only hours... and in plain English, 
at that If you don’t believe that’s a breakthrough, 


ask any programmer (by the way. that 
programmer won’t believe it can be done). 

Oh yes, another important point: LINC makes 
changes easily. So when your needs change 
(inevitably), LINC smoothly and quickly makes 
the necessary amendments. And if you don’t 
realise how important that is, ask that 
disbelieving programmer (80% of whose time 
is spent fixing out-dated programs). 

In fact, LINC is so simple to operate, you 
could write your own programs... and quilt 1 
possibly will. After all, who knows your needs 
better than you? 

LINC is not a machine, it’s a very complex 
program that translates your plaiu-Euglish 
needs into computer language... in effect, it 
runs your computer for you. I Vrhaps it’s only 
now, with LINC, that the real potential of 
computers can be lapped. And isii’t that what 
we’re all after? 

For further information on LINC (and the 
proof that we’re not just crying “Wolf), contact 
Brian Clark at our Wellington Office, 

Telex NZ 31137, or telephone 725-019. 
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Containers, conference lines attract critics 


by Warren Berryman 
WHILE freight costs cat into 
the country’s export earnings, 
the argument between confe¬ 
rence and non-confercnce 
shipping continues to rage 
around how to reduce our in¬ 
visibles of more than $1000 

million. . . 

Our present shipping system 
was analysed and options for 
the future presented late Inst 
month when the Guild of 
Agricultural Journalists 
brought together a cross-sec¬ 
tion of transport specialists. 

Michael Payzc, corporate 
affairs manager of the Shipping 
Corporation, documented the 
fall-off in ship building as an 
indicator that present overton- 
nage in world shipping is unli¬ 
kely to last. 

He spoke also of the 
country’s cargo mix - 42 per 
cent of all export tonnages is 
iron ore and 11 per cent timber 
while 57 per cem of our import 
tonnage is oil and 14.5 per cent 
fertiliser. This shipping mix, 
combined with the need for 
refrigerated cargo capacity, did 
not ggive us much room to 
manoeuvre, he said. 

Payzc said the changing 
pattern of New Zealand mar¬ 
kets from Brirain and Europe 
(where the shipping cartels 
hold sway), to Iran, Russia and 
China(whcre cargo is carried in 
non-confercnce or siaic-uwncd 
vessels) might mean dropping 
iwo ships off the run.' 

Meat Board chairman 
Adam Bcgg’s paper argued iluu 
shipping was an import mil arm 
of marketing. Time and dis¬ 
tance from markets are friends 
when weean use ships us mobile 
xurage units and phase supplies 
ol our products on to markets 
when demand fur them is 
peaking, the paper said. 

It did not go into the rela¬ 
tive costs of storing meat in cool 
stores or freezers ashore, 
against storing meat on the 
water. 


Stewart McAUum., manag¬ 
ing director of Refrigerated 
Express Lines, argued for 
conventional shipping on the 
following grounds: 

• That New Zealand has an 
imbalanced trade with more 
containers going out than in — 
thus the added cost of bringing 
in empty containers; 

• That conventional ships 
can pick up odd lots of cargo 
from minor ports, saving on the 
inland freight portion needed 
to consolidate cargo at con¬ 
tainer terminals; 

• That containers arc best in 
a point-to-point delivery si¬ 
tuation but American meat in¬ 
spectors unpack 90 per cent of 
meat containers at the port after 
which the meat must be 
repacked and shipped to its 
final destination; 

• That some benefits of 
containerisation have been 
wiped out by maritime unions 
featherbedding the operation 
because of their fear of redun¬ 
dancies. McAUum argued that 
conventional shipping, more 
labour-intensive, would be 
favoured by unions, who would 
be likely to co-opcratc. 

McAUum held up the Apple 
and Pear Board's conventional 
shipping contracts as an exam¬ 
ple to other producer boards. 

His paper evoked the stron¬ 
gest debate. Defenders of con- 
laincrisaiion spoke »( the huge 
capital investment made by 
.shipping companies and port 
.lUihuiiiies. 

Advocates of change pointed 
to ilie high cusis ol' internal 
freight and consulidmion, en¬ 
ormous costs of packing and 
unpacking containers, and 
posed the question: "Why not 
let sunk capital sink with past 
mistakes and open the system 
up to new options?" 

Bob Lorimcr, general 
manager of the Auckland Har¬ 
bour Hoard, spoke of demar¬ 
cation and costly over-manning 
and wage costs which now 


'Do you know 
COWANS have 
Fine Art Fhpers?’ 


‘No. 

But if you hum 
the first few bars, 
I’ll follow.’ 


constitute 68 per cent of the 
Auckland board’s expenditure. 
Stevedoring charges claim a 40 
per cent slice of our freight 
costs, he said. 

Lorimer argued for chan¬ 
nelling more cargo to die port of 
Auckland to make use of its 
expensive container facility. 

The container facilities in 
Auckland cost more than $50 
million, much of it borrowed in 
Swiss francs, costing the board 
huge exchange losses. Lorimer 
said die facility was built on the 
assumption there would be 
130,000 containers a year 
flowthrough. But the port was 
getting only 85,000 containers. 

Lorimer’s critics claimed he 
made a mistake - that shippers 
were shunning Auckland's 
container facility because it was 
too expensive. 

ABC Comainerlines consul¬ 
tant Emmett Hobbs sent in a 
paper arguing the right of 
non-conference ships to com¬ 


pete with the conference in the 
carriage of primary product 
exports. 

Hobbs criticised the Meat 
Board for turning down ABC 
on the grounds that the cargo 
ABC took away from the con¬ 
ference would affect confe¬ 
rence profits, then 10 days later 
handing 500 containers a year 
to the Shipping Corporation. 

David Gill, managing di¬ 
rector of P&O SNCO, pre¬ 
sented a paper reiterating the 
benefits of the conference sys¬ 
tem. 

Gill was asked: "Why, if the 
conference system is so good, 
with so many manifest benefits, 
does it need a legislated mon¬ 
opoly?” 

Gill replied: "Because the 
majority want it that way.” 

Trevor Hayward, general 
manager of New Zealand 
Railways, had a paper in 
defence of rail costs presented 
by B H Potter, the Auckland 


traffic manager. 

NZR delivers about 82 per 
cent of all Loaded containers to 
the ports. 

The total cost of a lamb 
carcass to free on board was 
$3.80 in 1976, rising to $10.28 
in 1980. The cost of transport to 
works increased from 27 cents 
to 60 cents over that period 
while rail costs from works to 
the port increased from 6.4 
cents to 15 cents, he said. 

Jack McCarthy, of New 
Zealand Co-operative Wool 
Marketing, strongly criticised 
the Wool Board's shipping ar¬ 
rangements. 

McCarthy said his company 
had been forced by the Wool 
Board to use a central wool 
facility against its wishes and at 
extra cost. 

The Wool Board was absent 
from the seminar. 

Other points raised about the 
shipment of wool were: 

• Because the imbalance in 


trade forces us to bring in 
empty containers, why not ship 
wool out on pallets rather than 
in containers? This could be 
done from conventional ports 
near wool-growing areas, sav¬ 
ing internal freight and cutting 
down on empty containers. 

• Dense baling, pioneered by 
innovative New Zealand- 
owned wool companies, allows 
one to get double the tonnage of 
wool into the same space. Why 
notallow wool exporters loship 
on a box rate,by volume,rather 
than on a "per tonne” rate so 
they could benefit. The present 
tiny concession for dense- 
baling is only a fraction of the 
freight saving that might be 
achieved with a box rate on 
non-conference ships. 

Because primary producers 
shift markets from Europe and 
Britain, the shipping service 
there available to manufac¬ 
turers is likely to diminish. 


THIS BOOK DOESN’T 



AU1HI QUESTIONS. 




If you run a small business and you think you 
could use a small computer, our guidebook won't 
tell you all you need to know. But it will tell you 
the right questions to ask. 

It provides a basis for evaluation so that you can 
choose between the bewildering proliferation of 
small computers and small computer companies 
and suppliers who'll start banging at your door 
the minute they hear, you're In the market for a - 
small business computer. And it'll help you zero 
In on the best system for your particular needs. 
We've written the booklet In ordinary everyday 
English in a multiple choice and/or direct question 
format There are six sections: 

1. Evaluating the Vendor. 

2. Evaluating the Software 

3. Evaluating the Hardware. 

4. Evaluating the Total System. 

5. Evaluating the Financial Considerations. 

6. Justifying the system. 

Our guide isn't a sales pitch for Data General and 
there's no charge for It. But natural ly we hope 
we're one of the systems you eve luate. 

Our booklet’s designed to make you a tough 
customer to satisfy. Obviously at Data General 
we feel we're pretty good at satisfying tough 
customers. 
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